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Europe. The Economic Commission for Europe has estimated 
that the disappear@itce of overseas investment income and the 
fallmg off of oil other sorts of invisible income 
Europe’s’ prewar earnings ‘by about “$2,090, 
largest part of this loss has fallen on Britain—p 
because Britain had-more thanmost to lage, b 
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this country. It surely was unrealistic to suppose that the whole 
of the burden of adjustment should rest where it first lighted. 
Sooner or later, with or without the Marshall-Plan,.the problem 
was bound to arise whether Britain, faced by a gap in its 
accounts measured in billions of dollars, could afford to carry 
the $600 million of nét deficit to Europe, which. was formérly 
covered among other things, by now non-existent investment 
income. As the Economic Commission put it: 

The part of the adjustment required to make up for the 
decrease in invisible receipts falls . . . primarily upon. the 
United Kingdom. To the extent, however, that the United 
Kingdom endeavours to solve its own balance-of-payments 
problem by expanding its exports or contracting its imports 
with Continental European Countries, the overseas adjustment 
problem is spread all over Europe. ... 

This is in fact what has occurred. The British Four-Year 
Plan makes it clear that Britain intends to eliminate entirely 
its old import surplus with Europe. In the long-term adjust- 
ment of Europe’s trade, the countries of Europe, and of western 
Europe particularly, are to accept the fact that their share of the 
general problem of balancing European trade is to be increased 
by between $600 and $700 million. It is‘this realisation’ that 
has led to the protests in Paris. It is easy to understand 
the sense of shock with which some of the Continental 
countries contemplate the British figures and how natural it 
seems to them that anything that, increases the difficulties 
of the ether participants in the Marshall Plan must be contrary 
to the Marshall principles. 


* 


Yet the basic obligations that the beneficiaries of American 
assistance undertook was surely to put their houses in order 
and to be in a position to pay their way by 1952. - The obliga- 
tion to achieve solvency surely takes precedence over all others, 
and the British are entitled to say that they have done more than 
their neighbours to attack the problenrof balancing their foreign 
trade. Alone among the western European nations, they have 
achieved a phenomenal increase in exports. Alone in Europe, 
they have drastically cut out of their import programmes all that 
is’ not strictly necessary. Again, they are virtually the only 
western European nation to attempt seriously to invade the 
American market and the reason that they have achieved some 
success lies in the fact that they have not allowed inflation at 
. home to make the cost of British goods prohibitive and ‘that 
they have succeeded in maintaining a stable value for sterling. 
All this has been achieved at a cost, a heavy cost, to ordinary 
men and women in Britain. Even if Britain’s partners in 
western Europe protest, they cannot say that Britain is seeking 
an easy way out at their expense. 

If it were possible for Britain to achieve a balancing ofits 
books without cutting down its imports from western Europe— 
if, instead, imports from other parts of the world could be 
reduced even more drastically than is proposed+—then that 
would, of course, be the right thing to do.. But it is not possible. 
_ It happens, unfortunately, to be broadly the case that Britain’s 
essential imports do not come and—as things are—cannot come 
from Europe. A block of imports cannot be simply switched 
from non-European to European sources. If more were im- 
ported from Europe—again, as things now are—it would not 


be possible to import less from other parts of the world, and the | 


effect would simply be to destroy the equilibrium of the whole 
British balance of payments—and, incidentally, make it certain 
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‘be opportunities for softening the original blow. There 
exists only in a run longer than four years. The British objet . 
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the amount of 
American help they would need. It was then very sensibly 
agreed that where European supplies could be used; American 
equivalents should: be dispensed with. But there now seems 
some danger of slipping into the idea that western Europe’s 
needs can be satisfied by western European supplies, that the 
1952 target is to achieve a sort of autarkic western'Europe. But 
Europe has always depended largely on imports from all over 
the world and since the great majority of the nations are hi 
industrialised, their needs—for raw materials and to some 
extent for food—are competitive, not complementary.’ "f 
Britain were to permit Europe to earn a net balance of st 

and. present it for conversion, Britain itself would have not 
merely to make the gigantic exporting effort already called for 
in the Plan, but to earn still more.dollars to redeem the pledge 
of convertibility. It simply cannot be done. 


x 


It is quite true that, if the problem of western Europe is 
ever to be solved, somebody, somewhere in the world, must be 
prepared to act as a creditor should do... It cannot be necessary 
for every mation to increase its exports relatively to its imports ; 
there must be some doing the opposite. If the war has affected 
the European nations adversely, it must have affected the trade 
balances of some other countries favourably. But because 
somebody will have to act as a creditor, it does not in the least 
follow that Britain, which is now a debtor, should go on pre- 
tending that it is a creditor. Perhaps the real moral is that the 
problem—if it can be solved at all by planning and statistical 
estimating—cannot be solved until the planning is done ona 
world-wide basis, until it can be discovered who the creditors 
of 19§2 will be and what they are proposing to do about it. 

The truth must be faced by everybody that Britain is a debtor 
country. ‘The end of ERP will not by magic restore Britain to 
its old creditor position. On the contrary, the struggle to balance 
its payments will be all the more intense and if co-operation 
with Europe is presented to it as a clear alternative to solvency— 
if the choice is between maintaining sterling by balancing the 
books and risking insolvency to retain Europe’s markets in this 
country—it is difficult to see how Britain can fail to opt, for 
a sound currency and a functioning sterling area. 

But is this the real alternative ? Has the British Government 
in fact made a real effort to assess the effects of such a drastic 
change in this country’s trade relations with Europe ? Has there 
been any consideration of the psychological effect of making 
such proposals without consultation at a time when, on political 
and strategic grounds, Britain is becoming more and more 
closely concerned with the welfare of its neighbours ? When 
critics in Paris complain that Britain is saving itself at theit 
expense, they are less than fair. But they would be on stra 
ground if they said that Britain had made.no special effo 
concert with them the consequences of reversing a trading 
partnership which existed up to the eve of war. ai 

The answer to this is, presumably, that the British plan is omly 
a first draft, intended. for discussion and amendment in Paris. 
It is not a complete answer, for the main outlines of the Maa 
cannot be greatly altered, for all the reasons already given. ® 
Se nee eee 
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things arc now, they would be non-<ssential imports. But there 

ould be no objection if western Europe could supply essential 
goods and raw materials, which would take the place of goods 
that now have to, be paid for in hard currency... Has Britain 
seriously attempted to expand its future purchases from western 
Europe and western Europe’s colonial dependencies ?. For some. 
reason, there has been a sort. of veto on the discussion of com- 
modities at Paris, yet it is hard to see how Britain's trade figures 
can be modified. without a serious study of available sources of 
supply and of how they could, with some forethought and some 
fresh investment, be further expanded, 

The investment is probably more necessary than the fore- 
thought. Britain intends to undertake about a billion of stetling 
investment overseas. .Most of it is earmarked for the 
colonies, particularly for the expansion of food supplies. Has 
the question been asked whether a portion of that investment 
might be. spent in consultation with, the countries of western 
Europe and, whether a diversion of it to other areas might not 
have speedier and richer results ? If, as a result of British outlay 
on agricultural implements and fertiliser, France was in a posi- 
tion to export.grain by 1952, the result might be more valuable 
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than problematical groundauts,. Such. efforts might, more 
over, be expanded in such a way that a group of industrialis 
nations in western Europe could join in a joint project for the 


development of non-dollar sources of supply—a development 
in .whose results they would all share, Incidentally, if the 
Ruhr is to be devoted. to the machines of peace while Britai 
shoulders a measure of rearmament, it is particularly necessary 
that there should be some pooling of the profits earned by the 
export of heavy machinery. 

Above all, Britain must avoid giving the impression that it is 
indifferent to the problems it has created by ceasing to be the 
balancing factor in western Europe’s trade. Part of the bitter- 
ness in Paris springs from the conviction that Britain really cares 
very little indeed for the safety and stability of western Europe 
and is not prepared to modify in any degree plans drawn up on 
the basis of strict national interest. _Has there-been an official 
attempt to say “We see your difficulties and, while we 
hope you will understand ours, let us attempt to mitigate the 
effects of our common economic plight”? Negotiations in 
this spirit will not smooth away all the difficulties, but they 
can at least remove some of their sting, 


Left or Right 


EMBERS of Parliament report that the Steel Bill is not 
exciting very much interest in the country. Such mani- 
festations of opinion as can be detected are more against it 
than for it; but the public is much more interested in such 
things as food and clothes—indeed, there are some who report 
that these are the only subjects on which the interest of a 
meeting can be aroused. This is a sad reflection on democracy ; 
but it is not as sad as might appear, because the mechanism of 
British politics, particularly in its present posture, is admirably 
designed to put the ultimate power in the hands of a relatively 
small minority of thinking people, in whose minds the Steel 
Bill probably occupies a major place. 

It is perhaps necessary to recall the evidence for the statement 
that the political situation in this country is very delicately 
balanced. That was certainly true at the general election of 
1945. The Labour Party and its allies secured just less than 
49 per cent of the total votes cast and the parties that are now 
in Opposition just more than 51 per cent. Labour had what 
the Americans call a plurality, but not a majority. Even their 
decisive majority in the House of Commons is more precarious 
than it looks. Of their 400-odd seats, about 100 are seats they 
had never won before 1945 and which must therefore rest under 
the suspicion of being only accidentally theirs now ; and there 
are another 60 or so seats which they hold with majorities of 
less than 5,000, Every seat lost counts two on a division and a 
loss of 80 seats. would put them into Opposition. _ It. would 
be reasonable to suppose that since 1945 the trend of opinion 


~ has been away from Labour... This is the usual fate of parties 


in office ; general observation, would suggest that several. types 
of people who voted Labour in 1945. would not do so now ; 
and, indeed, the Labour tacticians themselves would not deny 
that they have lost some ground in three years... The question 
is exactly how much ground, they have lost and whether it 
is enough to make. the Conservatives once again the largest 
party. t OF 

It is difficult even to hazard.an:answer to this question. The 
visible evidence would suggest the possibility of a Conservative 
Victory at the next general election, The Conservative popular 
vote in 1945 was ten million to the Labour, twelve. It is. com- 
mon knowledge. that .a great many people who are not natural 
Labour voters voted Labour in 1945. cither out.of a sense of irri- 
tation with what had been the, dominant party. or in aa excess 


of postwar enthusiasm for what sounded like new policies, For 
many of them these emotions, both the negative and the positive, 
have now faded. How many of them would now return to their 
more normal Tory allegiance ? An estimate of one Labour voter 
in twelve going over to the enemy in this way would hardly 
strike the impartial observer as exaggerated ; but it would be 
enough to bring the two large parties level. The long run of 
Labour successes in the by-elections gives great cheer to the 
party leaders; and it is, indeed, impressive. But though it is the 
result of a by-election that gets into the headlines, it is the voting 
to which the careful student of politics will turn his attention. 

In the twelve months after the general election of July, 1945, 
fifteen seats fell vacant, and at the by-elections the Government 
actually succeeded in increasing its share of the total vote, which 
in these seats had been 39.9 per cent at the general election, to 
44.9 per cent. It is true that, owing to the dropping out of 
third parties, the Conservative share of the .total yote also 
increased, but not nearly as much..In the first year, the tide was 
still clearly flowing in the Government’s favour. -In the second 
year, from July, 1946, to June, 1947, there were eleven by- 
elections. In these the voting shows a significant change. The 
Labour share of the total vote, which had been 67.1 per cent at 
the general election, fell to-61.8°per cent at the by-elections, 
while the Conservative vote rose from 30.0 per cent to 32.9 per 
cent. What matters is not, of course, the absolute size of these 
percentages. The fact that the. Labour. percentage was in the 
sixties both times and the Conservative figure. in the. thirties 
merely shows. that these eleven constituencies happened to be 
natural Labour seats... What is significant is that one percentage 
was falling and the other rising, though even so the changes 
were perhaps too small tobe clearly significant. 

But in the third year (extending it to the present) the shift- 
over is. more. pronounced... Since July 1, 1947, there have been 
16, by-elections.. In these seats the Labour vote had been §5.2 
per cent of the total at: the general election, and it was only 
48 per cent in the third year of the Labour Government. The 
Consérvative vote rose from 38. per cent to. 46 per cent. In 
view of these figures.it is: very difficult to deny that there is a 
significant. swing. away. from. the Labour Party, and, moreover, 
that the Conservatives are gaining votes not merely from Labour 
but. also. fromthe other parties. If anything like the voting 
pattern of the last year were. reproduced in the next general 
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election, Labour’s 12 million votes would fall to about 
10} million and the Conservatives’ 10 million would rise to 
12 million. 

But a general election is never a reproduction of the pre- 
ceding by-elections. It is conducted in an atmosphere that is 
all its own and a Government in office, which always loses votes 
at the by-elections, can often rally support when the fight is 
engaged on the whole front. Moreover, there may be—there 
probably still is—a year and a half to go before the election, 
and in that time anything may happen. At the moment, it 
looks as if a slow improvement in economic conditions might 
be expected, which would work in Labour’s favour. But the 
postwar depression may arrive, or Marshall aid may be cut off, 
after two years instead of four. And nobody can tell what Mr 
Stalin may do. 

The only safe conclusion that can be reached at the moment 
is that the next general election will be, like the Battle of 
Waterloo, a devilish close-run thing. It does not at present 
look as if it will be decided by a mass movement of opinion 
either to one side or to the other but by small margins and 
close shaves. If that is so, the immediate future of Britain 
depends upon a small minority, perhaps of no more than four 
or five voters out of every hundred, or a million in all. The 
floating vote, in any country at any time, tends, almost. by 
definition, to include a high proportion of independently think- 
ing men and women. But in this country at this time, it is 
probable that there is an even higher coincidence between the 
floating vote and the professional and intellectual élite. Every 
thinking person, not already committed to a party, must already 
be turning over in his mind which way he will cast his vote, and 
his sense of responsibility to his country must be enhanced by 
the knowledge that, so far as can be foreseen, his vote may be 
decisive. 

+ 

What does the country need in the next few years, a govern- 
ment of the Left or of the Right ? It has always been held in 
these columns that the Labour Party’s programme.of nationali- 
cation is an irritating irrelevance, with very little bearing either 
for good or for evil on the real issues of the day. Persistence in 
irrelevance certainly does Labour no good with the floating vote, 
but it may be that, up to the present, it has not done them any 
decisive harm. On the nationalisation schemes already enacted, 
the judgment would probably be the negative one that they have 
not—or at least not yet—been disastrous. Even the Iron and 
Steel Bill, to which there is much more opposition on its merits 
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than to any of its predecessors, is widely regarded as less i 
portant for itself than for the evidence it provides of the Laboy 
Party’s general approach to the problems of the country, 
The real issue before the country is not one of the structares 
and organisations through which the Government shall act, b 
of the basic objectives of its policy. . For a generation or 5 
Britain has been moving away from the old acquisitive, economig 
society towards the welfare state, This change can be seen ing 
number of ways. It can be seen in the great growth of Social 
Security, not merely in the enactment of ever more costly 
schemes of endowment for the individual, but in the growth 
the belief in all parties that the object of industry is not to create 
wealth but to provide jobs, that the aim of public policy should 
not be efficiency for the community but security and protecti¢n, 
for the individual. It can be seen in the enormous growth of the 
influence of the state—not perhaps, until the last three years, in 
state ownership, but in state control and state financing. (Before 
the first war, barely 10 per cent of the national income passed 
through the hands of central and local government; now itis 
40 per cent). It can be seen in the steady neglect of capital 
creation—both of the thrift that creates savings and of the enter- 
prise that uses them—and in the progressive engrossment of ever 
larger proportions of the national income in one form or another 
of current consumption. These ideas have captured all parties 
in the last generation. The parties have not disputed whether 
they are right or wrong, but only whether they should be applied 
relatively fast or relatively slowly. The great issue that faces 
this country is whether these ideas shall be carried further in 
the next decade or two, or whether it shall be decided to calla 
halt and to resuscitate their opposites, to put the emphasis on 
efficiency rather than on security, on acquisition rather than on 
equality, on economy rather than on expenditure, on capital 
rather than on consumption, on thrift rather than on luxury, 
. the standard of production rather than on the standard of 
iving. | 
These antitheses can be collected into one generalisation. The 
policies that have held sway for a generation, whatever the 
party colour of the Government, are those of the Left. The 
alternatives are those of the Right. What does Britain need in 
the next few years ? More of the Left ? Or a move back to the 
Right? And when that question is answered, there is another 
to be asked. Since the issues here under discussion far tran- 
scend the doctrines of the parties, which party will best apply the 
chosen policy ? 





(To be continued) 


German Recovery at Stake 


N November 17th General Robertson warned the German 
authorities in Frankfurt that German recovery was gravely 
endangered and implied that the future of the D-mark was a 
matter for considerable alarm. It is difficult to understand 
why the General should have been permitted by his advisers to 
make so serious a psychological blunder. A currency without 
backing clearly rests on public confidence. Moreover, the 
whole economic situation in western Germany stands today 
at a crucial point between conflicting inflationary and 
deflationary influences. To inject a strong note of pessimism 
into political and industrial circles at this moment can threaten 
the whole of west German recovery. 
The chief anxiety is caused by the rise in prices. It may 
be said in passing that the scale of the rise is still a matter of 
fierce dispute. Compared with the fictitious pegged prices 


of 1936 which prevailed until the currency reform, prices have 
risen. But compared with the old black market prices which in 
fact ruled the market, many prices have fallen. But the trend 


is upward and it is this that causes concern. It may be asked 
how prices can rise when the purchasing power has been cut 
in the ratio of 15.38 to 1? ~The note circulation is now about 


6 billion D-marks, for a population of 45 million. With current 


accounts, the total ready cash is 11 billion. It does not appeat 
dangerously excessive ; nevertheless it is. The reason for the 
rise in prices is, in the first place, that German industrialists and 
merchants have entirely failed to play a responsible part. Dr 
Erhard’s hope that the removal of price controls would permit @ 
normal competitive price structure to be formed has been 
brought to nothing by the activities of the business people i 
whom he put his confidence. Rather than face price competition, 


they have banded together to enforce “ price discipline "—i0 _ 


other words, to ensure that profits are not reduced by outsiders 
who cut production costs. The result is that in many sectors. 
which most directly affect the man in the street—for instanc® 
textiles and footwear—there have been exorbitant increases. 


There are other reasons for the new threat of inflation, 


SARs, 
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Money is circulating rapidly, through “black” channels, out 
of reach of the banks. The proportion of notes to current 
accounts is completely distorted in favour of notes. The banks 
are therefore unable to squeeze unsound business out by use 
ofthe weapon of high interest rates. Individuals ate granting 
each other credits, or demanding payment in suitcases full of 
cash. The banks themselves are granting short-term credits 
too freely and budget deficits add to the money available. 

The money now circulating is regarded by its owners as a 
gift for spending or speculation. This is because it resulted 
from the so-called quotas per head distributed in the course 
of currency reform, and from the proceeds of the vast stocks 
of hoarded goods which were put on the market in June. A 
further injection of purchasing power was made in October, 
against the sound advice of the German bankers when 20 per 
cent of the remaining blocked accounts was freed. This 
lamentable decision, which was made on the insistence of the 
French Military Governor, was not only inflationary, but dealt 
a severe blow to confidence. Although the public had been 
led to believe that the cancellation of accounts was at an end, 
yo per cent of the accounts which remained blocked after the 
first cancellation in June were wiped out. Only 10 per cent 
were blocked for use in long-term credits to industry, which 
is starved of capital. The French, it may be noted, are also 
to blame for another danger to the D-mark. A lively trade in 
D-marks and smuggled German goods goes on between the 
French zone and Switzerland. 

A result of the ‘new fear of inflation is inevitably the diver- 
sion of purchasing power into hoarded goods and diamonds, A 
new currency reform is expected. It may only take the form of 
an exchange of notes at par; but it would catch the black 
marketeer who keeps his gains in cash. Rumours of a new 
reform have been spread by speculators and Communists ever 
since the first took place, and have increased lately. At the 
same time, the so-called Lastenausgleich, or capital levy for 
the purpose of equalising war losses, hangs over the community, 
and encourages dishonest bookkeeping. All parties are pledged 
to this scheme, and nobody dares to admit that it is folly. 
General Robertson has, in fact, once again urged the Frankfurt 
administration to hurry. But the crying need is to drop it, 
with all the other illusions that have blocked recovery. The 
only practical and harmless way of achieving any equalisation 
is by way of income tax, and then only after the community 
has begun again to reveal incomes and to pay taxes. 

Evasion of taxes is the third reason why goods are being 
hoarded and books faked. Since money became of value again, 
only a small proportion of taxes has been collected. This 
situation in turn is related to the question of occupation costs. 
Ever since the currency reform gave them a firm base from 
which to conduct their sorties, the German politicians and 
ptess have pressed a furious campaign against the payment of 
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occupation costs, which has convinced every German that he 
is chiefly asked to pay income tax to keep a foreigner in luxury 
on his soil. For their part, the State Administrations have an 
interest in showing Budget deficits with which to confront 
Military Government. As General Robertson pointed out, 
some of the states give a picture of imminent bankruptcy. 
There is no doubt that the occupation costs have been swollen 
by too carefree military authorities. British troops, for example, 
receive as much of their pay as they like in German currency, 
and this portion is then charged to the German budgets. In 
all, estimates of the total costs at present being borne by the 
Germans varies between 3} billion and § billion D-marks a 
year. Either figure represents too high a charge. This is 
admitted, and the forthcoming Occupation Statute will impose 
an outside limit. 

At the moment, the German authorities appear to pin their 
hopes for avoiding inflation upon the reduction of occupation 
costs. They also advocate the handing over of foreign trade, 
now in the hands of the Joint Export-Import Agency, in the 
hopes that Germans will buy enough food and consumer 
goods to saturate the market. General Robertson has, however, 
declared that no further imports than those already provided 
for will be forthcoming, and the Agency (though it is handing 
over exports to the Germans) is retaining control of imports. 
However, a very generous programme of imports is provided, 
including ready-made clothing ; and the flow of ERP goods 
has not yet begun. Added to constantly increasing internal 
production, which officially stands at over 70 per cent of the 
1936 figure and is probably higher, these imports should 
exercise a deflationary effect. 

It is typical of the attitude of the Frankfurt authorities that 
they should pin their chief hopes for combating inflation upon 
two changes in Allied policy, not on new policies of their own. 
They appear to watch the struggle between inflation and 
deflation as spectators while the real decisions are taken by 
the industrialists and merchants on to whose necks the rein 
has been thrown. There are, however, signs that another force 
in modern industrial democracy is prepared to take a hand. 

In the present uncertainty, the German working man, and, 
still more, the pensioners and refugees, see little beyond the 
fact that they can hardly make ends meet. They have almost 
forgotten that before currency reform, though they had plenty 
of money, there were practically no goods to buy at the “ legal ” 
prices. All they can grasp is that prices have risen, but not 
wages. To a people used for decades to the system of “ buying 
permits ” and coupons, it seems plain that the state which pro- 
vides the goods must give the money to buy them. 

It is not at all obvious to the German public that the destruc- 
tion of wealth in Germany means that wages and salaries 
should lag behind prices. On the other hand, this argument has 
gone too far in the other direction. Manufacturers, intent on 
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an easy way of cutting costs, and the Anglo-American con- 
trollers anxious to preserve stability, are obsessed with the 
nightmare phrase “ wage-price spiral.” In fact, there is no 
valid reason why a spiral should start if wages were raised 
to a limited extent above their present level, which. is hardly 
above that of 1938, as part of the general adjustment to the 
world level. The rise should keep well behind that of prices, 
but some increase is justified, But so strong is the power of 
greed and the catch-phrase, any rise now would undoubtedly 
be seized upon as a reason for a further increase in profits. .The 
German worker, it appears, will continue to have to pay half a 
week’s wage for a shirt. He will also have to bear the fact 
that in one way the return to a money economy has lowered 
his income, since the practice of adding goods to the money 
wage has now almost been abandoned. 

The first rumblings of a storm have, however, been heard: 
The 24-hour general strike which took place last week was a 
portent. Its real significance has been obscured by the Union’s 
demand for fresh controls to be imposed .on prices. . In fact, 
though the demonstration was not, as the Communist Trade 
Union Federation in Berlin immediately proclaimed, directed 
against the Marshall Plan, it was largely political. With the 
strike, the organisers actually launched a campaign to force 
Military Government to drop its veto on participation of trades 
unions and works councils in policy-making and management. 
General Robertson has now proposed that an advisory council 
of employers and trade unionists should be formed, but this 
will not satisfy the Union leaders. Lack of funds makes them 
unable to win victories in the field of wages. They are all 
the more determined to gain a foothold in the conduct of the 
German economy. 


The Irish 


HE country which, under the name of the Irish Free State, 
came into being as a British Dominion almost exactly 
twenty-seven years ago set in motion this week the formal 
machinery by which to re-constitute itself as an independent 
republic. The ties linking Eire to the British Crown have been 
almost invisible for a decade past ; but such as they are, they 
are to be severed. The process of transformation has been pro- 
tracted. Ever since Mr De Valera’s revision of the constitution 
was promulgated in 1937 and the Irish Free State was renamed 
Eire, the country has been, in fact though not in name, a republic 
externally associated with the Commonwealth. It is true that 
it was not specifically so designated in the Constitution, and it 
is true also that the External Relations Act—which is now in 
process of repeal—recognised the existence of the Crown for 
the sole purpose of accrediting diplomats to foreign capitals. 
But Mr De Valera, the ingenious architect of the new state, 
affirmed categorically that it was a republic. 

What the British public finds difficult to understand is that 
it is not Mr De Valera, but the combined Opposition parties 
who contrived to defeat him at the last election who are now 
finally cutting the painter. Fine Gael, the strongest partner in 
the present coalition, is the descendant of the party of Arthur 
Griffith, of Michael Collins and of William Cosgrave, the party 
that has always stood for closer relations with the Common- 
wealth. This apparent paradox has led many people, in Ireland 
as well as in England, to represent the decision to repeal ‘the 
External Relations Act as a mere insincere political mancetivre 
designed to steal Mr De Valera’s clothes. There is;.indeed, a 
great deal of Irish internal politics in it. The present coalition is 
so heterogeneous that Mr Costello must feel himself under 
great pressure to bring forward the one measure on which all 
his supporters will be united and which gives Mr De Valera no 
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It is very doubtful whether all the well-known objections:gy 
granting these rights to the unions and works councils: hold 
good in the German situation. One may say: that they-haye 
not been elected by the people. But the German 
is itself a very unrepresentative body, and is moreover handing 
over real economic power to the industrial associations. A jaw 
setting up industrial committees to handle foreign trade and 
allocate materials was first urged on Frankfurt by Military 
Government, and then shelved because it provided for 50 
per cent trades union representation. This was certaitty too 
great a proportion, but there is no excuse for refusing the 
unions any voice in shaping policies which affect the workers, 
Yet the American authorities have created the impression that 
this is precisely what they intend to do. 

This senseless snubbing of responsible trade union leader. 
ship cannot fail to be a major factor in the battle against 
inflation. If the average trade unionist has to bear both 
economic hardship and reduction in industrial status, he may 
lose what is today western Germany’s most valuable asset 
—the almost unquenchable desire of the German workman 
to work. The astonishing rises in production that have occurred 
in recent months can hardly be maintained if disillusion and 
disgust spread to the ranks of the workers. The comment has 
already been made in these columns that two things above all 
can threaten the stabilisation of Germany’s recovery. One ig 
to relax the grip on the volume of money—an error of which 
there have been some signs. The other is to refuse the moderate 
wishes of organised labour. The danger signals are out in 
western Germany. One or two more major mistakes in policy 
may bring the fine hopes of revival to an end. 


Republic 


opening for damaging criticism. But the essential point is that 
the proclamation of an undoubted republic is supported by all 
parties. Even as long ago as 1921, when the Free State was 
set up, the party that supported it did so not as a final solution 
but as giving “freedom to achieve freedom.” And in their 
decade and a half of opposition, Fine Gael allowed their pro- 
treaty views to be overshadowed by the necessity to find points 
of attack on Mr De Valera. They have bitterly attacked the 
External Relations Act ever since it was enacted. The Presi- 
dent was described by Mr McGilligan, now Minister for 
Finance, not as the head of a state but as “an internal growth 
and a foreign body.” Mr James Dillon, now Minister for 
Agriculture, said recently that the country had been “ living a 
lie.” The advocates of closer relations with the Commonwealth 
have been the fiercest critics of the continuance of even the most 
tenuous and symbolic link between Eire and the Commonwealth. 
When they now say that the repeal of the External Relations 
Act is a step towards closer friendship between Ireland amd 
Great Britain, the logic of their position may not be appareait, 
but the sincerity is undoubted. ; 
The time has long since passed when anything that the Irish 
chose to do in Ireland could awaken any emotion in British 
public opinion, least of all the emotion of surprise. Most 
Englishmen will feel a faint twinge of regret that one more 
strand of union is parted, but it will not be enough to disturb 
the tolerant indifference with which Irish affairs are now 
generally regarded’ in John Bull’s own island. Save a a 
tiny handful of: fanatics there will be no desire at all in Great 
Britain to recriminate with the Irish for their action ; 
country will treat the other’s citizens as foreigners. So fat 
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as the matter lies wholly within British decision, everything will 


go on as before. This policy of passive indifference has, how: 
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ever, another aspect. The Irish have been 'plentifully warried 
that if their persistence im declaring themselves a country 
only externally associated with the Commonwealth gets them 
jato trouble through the action \of- other foreign countries, 
they cannot expect Great Britain or the other Dominions to 
put themselves to any effort to rescue them. ‘The system of 
imperial preference rests upon the doctrine that the members 
of the British Commonwealth, through their common allegiance 
tothe Crown, are not foreign countries to each other. It is only 
for this reason that foreign countries having most-favoured- 
nation treaties with the United Kingdom are unable to claim the 
preferential rates of duty on their goods. If at some future 
date, say, Denmark claims to be treated on the same. footing 
as Eire, then there can be no doubt at all which alternative will 
be chosen in London: it will not be to admit Denmark and 
every other foreign country to the circle of imperial preference 
but to expel Eire from it, It should be very clearly understood 
that any harm the Irish may do to themselves in this way is 
neither the wish nor the responsibility of Great Britain. 


x 


Mr Costello has declared that the repeal of the External Rela- 
tions Act will remove a barrier to co-operation. Since it will 
change nothing on the British side, the evidence of closer co- 
operation will have to be sought.on the Irish side. It would be 
unrealistic to expect it in the field of Commonwealth relations 
per se, but western Union and European economic co-operation 
hold out greater possibilities. The Irish have long been 
atiracted towards a more intimate association with their Euro- 
pean neighbours ; they have a traditional link with the United 
States ; they are fundamentally anti-Communist in outlook ; and 
there is little doubt of their desire for practical co-operation 
with the peoples of the Commonweaith for particular common 
purposes. Irish participation in the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme has been whole-hearted and fruitful, and a gradual 
extension of their co-operation from the economic to the political 
field would seem to be logical. 

But logic breaks in vain against the obstacle of Partition and 
spokesmen for Eire have made it plain that very little political 
collaboration, and none at all in the field of strategy (where 
Ireland has most to offer to western Europe), will be forth- 
coming so long as the Six Counties remain part of the United 
Kingdom. Beside this, all other matters are, to them, minor ; 
and this is the reason why, to Englishmen, the friendlier prac- 
tical relations of recent years have seemed to repose entirely on 
British tolerance and complaisance and not at all on any 
softening of the rigid Irish stand. So long as Northern Ireland 


NOTES OF 


The decision of the Government to make the period of 


military service, which takes effect at the beginning of next year, . 


tighteen months and not twelve, reflects a change in the purposes 
for which conscription in peacetime is being instituted. Mr A. V. 
Alexander, in the embarrassed speech he had to make in May, 
1947, announcing the Government’s retreat from the eighteen to 
the twelve month period, averred that the main reason for peace- 
time conscription was to provide an adequate trained reserve for 
the future. To boost the size of the forces for the purpose of 
Meeting current defence commitments was regarded as secondary. 
The new National Service Bill will bring about a change in 
emphasis between these two aspects of the scheme. 

The increased period of service could bring a further 85,000 
men under arms each year than would have been in the ranks 
had the twelve month period been in force. The Services (which 
Means the Army and the RAF) do not, in fact, need 
extra men. What they want is not so much extra men under 


- of the Central. Mediterranean. 
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remains part’of the United Kingdom, the Southern Irish wilt 
remain dissatisfied and will set limits to their co-operation. ~ 

This passion for unity is unquestionably strong and sincere 
and shared by the overwhelming majority in Eire. But what 
the Irish fail to realise is how gravely they have prejudiced 
their chances of putting an end to Partition. recognise 
themselves that the only way in which Ireland can be united 
is by Great Britain being willing to put pressure on the 
Protestants in Ulster. Until 1939 there was a respectable body 
of opinion in Great Britain, particularly in the Liberal and 
Labour Parties, which sympathised with the object of Trish 
reunion and might conceivably have been stimulated into doing 
something about it. But if Mr Attlee refrained from making 
it quite clear that the Partition. issue is now utterly dead in 
Great Britain it was presumably only out of politeness to 
Dublin. 

It is not the constitutional agilities of the Irish that have 
produced. this change, but the neutrality of Eire during 
the war. The Irish may still feel—as they undoubtedly 
do—that’ they were justified in their neutrality. But 
they ought to realise that, in British eyes, it has wiped 
quite clean the slate of the cefituries. Over and over again, 
the Irish have been able to get what they want by making a 
substantial part of the British public feel slightly ashamed of 
themselves, or at least of their forefathers. That feeling is now 
dead ; in British eyes, Ireland is now a heavy moral debtor. 
Not only is this so, there are new ties of loyalty and comradeship 
linking Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and there were 
the practical demonstrations during the war of the vital 
strategic necessity of a foothold for British air and sea power 
on the other side of the Irish Sea. The more foreign and 
neutral Eire becomes, the more vital to Great Britain is 
Northern Ireland. 

These facts—for so we take them to be—are not, however, 
recorded in any spirit of recrimination. There is no hostility 
to Ireland in Great Britain and no sense of grievance against 
the Irish, however foreign they may wish to become. No 
limits will be imposed from this side on the development of 
the closest friendship and collaboration in all fields, political 
and economic, and the tone both of Mr Attlee’s and of Mr 
Costello’s speeches encourage real hope that the relations 
between Ireland and Britain will indeed be much closer than 
is usual. between “foreign” countries. Whether these hopes 
will be realised is for the Irish to say. For what isinew in 
Anglio-Irish relations is that it now rests entirely with one 
party, and not with both, whether energies shall be concentrated 
on practical possibilities or wasted on sterile grievances. 


THE WEEK 


on duties at any real distance from this country. To do so would 
mean that a great part of his service was spent in a troopship 
coming or going. In_ practice, the Army and RAF did hot 
expect to be able to use any of the twelve month servicemen east 
This meant that all the increased 
work in the Far East and the still considerable duties in_ the 
Middle. East would have to be discharged by Regulars, whose 
service would be in any case heavily in demand to deal with 
training new conscripts. An increase in the number of men 
training would cause further strain on training establishments and 
a further diversion of Regulars from garrison to training duties. 
For this reason at one time a ballot system was considered some- 
what on. the lines of American selective service methods. But 
this is much too chancy a method for an army, and to a greater 
extent an air force, which needs skilled. men, besides having 
obvious political disadvantages. So recourse is likely to be had 
to a scheme of much stiffer medical tests, together with a sys- 
tematic delay in the call up. ‘This, of course, will attenuate the 
principle of social equity which was one of the original justifica- 
tiens of conscripsion, 
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The Government will always, therefore, have to show very clear 
reasons why it should be continued and in particular if they 
decide to continue the Act beyond its life of four years, That the 
Services find it convenient is not a sufficient argument. 

The raising of the period of national service to eighteen months 
represents, in fact, a gamble which the Government has lost. 
In the spring of 1947, faced not only with the revolt within the 
Labour Party, but also by the rapidly worsening economic situa- 
tion of the country, they gambled that increased recruitment at 
home and improved conditions abroad enabled the shorter period 
to operate. This gamble they have lost. The sluggishness in 
recruiting may be partly their fault, in view of their optimistic 
estimates of the possibilities, and their failure to bring home to the 
nation the seriousness of the situation, but the worsening of 
the international situation has been largely outside their control. 

There are few signs that the Minister of Defence will have 
any real back bench opposition to trouble him. The revolt of 
eighteen months ago was at bottom against the Government's 
foreign policy. Mr Crossman and the other rebels opposed con- 
scription because they opposed Mr Bevin and because they 
thought an arrangement could still be made with Russia. This 
they no longer believe, and so they will presumably keep silent 
in the debate (which will be punishment indeed for some of them) 
or else switch their attack to the need for greater economies of 
man-power within the Services. 


: * * * 
—And More Pay 


The increase in the pay of the Forces, announced by Mr 
Alexander on Wednesday, is a measure, long overdue, to offset the 
long term necessity for a period of eighteen months conscription, 
by stimulating recruiting for the regular forces. The increases 
are designed to place a premium on technical skill and military 
efficiency for they do not apply to the recruit for his first six 
months nor to the private soldier. For other ranks of higher quali- 
fications, military or technical, there will be increases in basic 
pay of between 3s. 6d. and ros. 6d. a week. For other ranks the 
marriage allowance will be increased from a range of 3§s. to 4§s. 
a week to 42s. to §6s. a week. National Servicemen will receive 
no increases of pay for their first year’s service, although they 
can qualify for the equivalent of a war service grant. Officers do 
mot get an increase in their basic pay, but only an increase, and 
quite a generous one, in the marriage allowance. This takes 
account of the fact that it is the junior married officers who 
have really been feeling the pinch of the rising cost of living. 

These increases are fully justified, although they will cost the 
Exchequer an extra £10,500,000 at a time when the Budget 
surplus is being steadily eaten into, by the need to increase the 
rate of recruiung. They are not, however, justified on the 
grounds put forward by Mr Alexander that there had been an 
increase in industrial wages since the pay schedules were drawn 
up in 1946. That form of reasoning simply leaves the way open 
for another round of increases in industrial and more particularly 
clerical wages. The argument for increasing the pay of the forces 
is t0 increase their numbers, not to give them some mythical 
form of parity with other workers. But even more than in other 
industries, it is not pay alone which determines its attractiveness 
but also the environment and the prestige attaching to the job. 
If the nation’s leaders would give the nation a clearer idea of the 
vital importance at this moment of strong and. efficient army, navy 
and air forces, they might get a readier response. This is a task 
which the Prime Minister and his colleagues cannot delegate to 
posters and PROs. . 

As the debate on air power in the House of Lords demon- 
strated, there would be greater satisfaction at the recent decision 
of the Government if there was any confidence that in questions of 
defence the Government were not living from hand to mouth. 
The climate of opinion in the country has altered considerably over 
the past year and the nation is prepared to approve any necessary 
measure to secure the defence of western Europe. But there is 
little evidence that the Government has a comprehensive defence 
plan, or, if it has, that the Ministry of Defence knows how to 
impose upon the three services. Mr A. V. Alexander, who dis- 
played considerable qualities as Mr Churchill’s representative at 
the Admiralty, has as Minister of Defence yet to prove that he 
can improve upon the record of Sir Thomas Inskip in the years 
before the war. 

+ * * 


Strait-Jacket for Steel 


Once the Government had decided to force the Steel Bill 
through this Parliament at all costs, it was no doubt inevitable, 
if regrettable, that they should decide to use the guillotine both 
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in Committee and in the remaining stages in the Commons. In 
order to ensure that the Lords cannot complain of lack of time 
to consider the Bill, the Government leaders in the Lower Hoy: 
would in any case have had to work to a fixed schedule, and # 
is probably as well that the Government’s intentions should be 
known in advance. These have been set out in the guillotine 
resolution moved in the Commons this week by Mr Morrison, 
It provides that the Committee stage shall be completed by 

17th, that the Report stage should be limited to four days 

the third reading to one day. This will give some 11 or 12 weeks 
in Committee, which means between 100 and 110 hours for con. 
sideration of the Bill’s fifty-eight clauses and its eight schedules... 

Whether this is adequate or not is primarily of importance.to 
the Government, for the Opposition are so strongly opposed to 
the Bill in principle that there are few if any amendments 
would want to make which would be amendments of detaif. 
Clearly all they can do in Committee is to propose the alteration 
of the whole by a steady alteration of the parts—a procedure the 
Government is bound to resist. This is not the first time the 
Government has used this technique of the guillotine. They used 
it in Committee on both the Transport Bill and the Town and 
Country Planning Bill last year. But in the case of steel the 
Government has a great concern to see that the Bill is dealt with 
thoroughly and in detail in Committee and in its remaining stages, 
for they will, in this case, have little chance of later revision, 
Under the Parliament Act, if the Lords reject the Bill on second 
reading and it has to be forced through against the Lords’ veto, 
it can Only become law in the form in which it was first rejected 
by the Lords. No amendments can be inserted during the sub- 
sequent passages through the Commons. This means that the 
Government cannot rely on the Lords to make amendments as 
they frequently did in the earlier years of this Parliament, when 
some 1,000 Government amendments alone were inserted during 
the discussion of measures in the Lords. 

If this timetable is adhered to, the Bill should go to the Lords 
at Easter. That will give them three months before the summer 
recess in which to grapple with it. It is, of course, by no means 
clear yet whether the Conservatives in the Lords will reject the 
Bill on second reading, or will give it that reading and then change 
its nature completely in Committee. Either course is open to 
them, and Lord Salisbury is too wise a political strategist to 
disclose his hand before he has to. But the immediate fact which 
emerges is that the Government certainly cannot rely on the 
Lords to knit up the loose ends for them. When the Bil! leaves 
the Commons at the end ot March every clause in it must be 
technically foolproof. Having challenged the suspensory power 
of the House of Lords they have deprived themselves of its 
service as a revising chamber. 


* * * 


The Ruhr Talks 


Since the beginning of the present talks on the Ruhr, three 
separate points have been at issue. The first is the question of 
the eventual ownership of heavy industry in the Ruhr, the second 
and third are concerned with the area and authority of the Inter 
national Board that is to control the Ruhr in the Allied interest. 
Strictly speaking, the first point is not on the agenda of the 
London talks, but it has overshadowed them since few issues have 
so stirred French opinion and on so united a front. BS 

From left to.right, French opinion will not tolerate a decision 
made at this stage which appears to hand over to some future 
German government “ powers which even Hitler did not enjoy.” 
Above all, the French are indignant that the dictum of two Io 
Military Governors should be held to determine an issue which 
is essentially a matter for the final peace treaty. Their irritation 
on this point is all the stronger in that they have long resented 
the Czar-like attitude of General Clay in all things German 
have long suspected that underneath his determination to 
up Germany lies a hidden belief that the Germans are 4 
“bastion” against Soviet Russia. a 

The strength of the French protest has impressed the British 
and American Governments and it seems likely that while they 
may not actually rescind their belief that the Germans themselves 
must ultimately decide questions of ownership, they will not 
regard the statement - the two Military Governors as binding m 
eventual negotiations for a peace treaty. chy 

The practical issue of the Ruhr Control Board—which is the 
real subject of the London talks—is also likely to run into the 
rough waters of French-American disagreement. The area the 
Board is to control should not be difficult to determine since the 
differences of opinion are largely technical. The real problem 
is the fact that the French wish its powers to go far beyond the 
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simple distribution of German output between home and forei 
consumption. They wish the board te control capital inivestinen®, 
development plans, volume of production and other matters 
essentially the concern of detailed management. The Americans 
regard this as an-impossible degree of interference’from without 
and incompxtible with what General Marshall has reaffirmed 
to be the first aim of American policy—to restore European pros- 
perity by restoring the Ruhr. 

In this dispute, both sides appear partially correct. French 
fears of German industrial domination. are legitirnate, American 
apprehension of managerial control from without equally so. It 
js to be hoped that the British will press the Americans to return 
to the one really constructive alternative—an international organ- 
jsation which stretches beyond the Ruhr to include Lorraine and 
Luxemburg as well. 


* oe * 


Palestine in Committee 


The American delegates concerned with the Palestine issue in 
Paris, are in a very uncomfortable position. They see—as do 
the British, Canadian, Australian and other western-minded 
delegates—that a prime factor, now, in the Palestine situation is 
how to give the Arabs some settlement that they can take home 
without setting loose a wave of ministerial downfalls, rioting, 
wrecking and other unwanted crises at least in Syria, Egypt and 
Iraq. Yet they are receiving, almost daily, instructions from the 
White House to give the Jews not less than the best they were 
offered in all past plans, and to leave the situation as fluid as 
possible. 

In the debate. to decide what should happen next, which has 
run for a week in the Assembly’s political commiittee, the Eastern 
bloc has therefore been able to sit upon the touchline and 
pleasurably watch the British and. American delegations. doing 
their best to paper over two fundamental splits in their policy. 
The first concerns the actual partition line to be recommended. 
The British favour the Bernadotte plan, with its compact blocks 
of territory, and» would compensate the Arabs for Jewish gains 
in Galilee by leaving them the Negeb. The Americans, while 
paying lip service to Count Bernadotte’s “ basic premises,” prefer 
the November, 1947, plan which gives the Jews the Negeb. Thgy 
have not said what they think should happen to the bit of Galilee 
then offered to the Arabs but since conquered by Israel. 

The Second Anglo-American split is over the instructions to 
be given to the United Nations Conciliation Commission towards 
the appointment of which most’ delegations are moving. The 
Americans want to leave it a free hand. The British think that 
it should be fortified with knowledge of the Assembly’s wishes 
about the partition life to aim at, that to give it anything less 
is “lazy optimism” and is causing the Arabs to negotiate under 
duress. The Israelis, needless to say, agree with the Americans. 
In any discussion between themselves, the Arabs and a team of 
Uno “conciliators,” they are indubitably the strongest element 
and they wish for terms of reference that are as fluid as possible. 


* * * 


The Clark Report on China 


The report presented to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee by ex-Senator Clark, who was sent to China as consultant for 
the Committee, has come at a moment when the Chinese Govern- 
ment is fighting to hold its capital and both the Government 
and public opinion of the United States have to make a decision 
whether to abandon China to the Communists or to give effective 
aid to the forces resisting them. One thing is made clear by the 
Clark Report, that American aid to China on the scale and in 
the manner so far provided have merely given the United States 
the reputation of intervention in China’s affairs—which the Com- 
munists exploit to the utmost in their propaganda—without 
producing any substantial result. “ Piecemeal aid,” the Report 
declares, “will no longer save China from falling to Communism. 
It is now an all-out programme or none.”~ : 

The Clark Report is highly critical of the Chinese Government's 
military leadership and administration, and boldly proposes direct 
American advisory aid to the armed forces at both strategical and 
tactical levels and a loan to be used under American supervision 
for currency Stabilisation.’ ‘There is now no doubt that, if aid to 
the Chinese Government is incfeased, or even continued at present 
figures, it will have to be made conditional on increased American 
supervision over its use, if ofly to meet objections ‘from the 
American public’ that’ the nation’s money is simply being poured 
down the tain, “The propaganda in favour of the Chinese Com- 
Munists i$ no lahger as influential in, America as it was two years 


ago, but as their'armies advance ‘there is a strong impulse to “get 
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out from under,” and any further. measures. to. bolster» up the 
present Chinese Government—or any other Government opposed 
to the Communists—will have to show a convincing prospect ‘of 
success if they are to obtain approval. 

Meanwhile, the crucial battle for the Chinese capital continues 
to be waged in the neighbourhood of Suchow, the junction on the 
railway from Nanking to Tientsin ; after some initial success, the 
Government army is reported to have -had its front broken by 
Communists who have encircled a large force to the east of the 
town. Nanking itself lies on the south side of the Yangtse and 
might be defended along the line of the river if a few light naval 
craft were available to prevent the Communists from crossing in 
force ; it cannot, however, be ‘assumed that even the most 
elementary precautions have been taken. From Manchuria, where 
the Communists are in complete control, s¢me units are reported 
to have landed in Shantung from the sea to reinforce the Com- 
munist army before Suchow, while another force is advancing on 
Peiping, where the regional Government commander, General 
Fu Tso-yi, has proclaimed martial law. At present the Communists 
appear to be concentrating their efforts on breaking through to 
Nanking, but the conquest of the Peiping-Tientsin area is 
also an important objective for them, for without it they lack 
railway communication between Manchuria and their main forces 
in North China. 


* * * 


Royal Commission on the Death Penalty 


In the House of Commons last week, the Home Secretary 
announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to determine 
whether it would be practicable to limit or modify the death 
penalty for murder. This announcement fulfils the Government’s 
undertaking to give further consideration to the death penalty 
after the House of Lords had rejected its compromise clause in 
the Criminal Justice Bill last July. It also very skilfully prevents 
the matter being reopened in Parliament this session through the 
introduction of a private member’s Bill to abolish the death 
penalty altogether. 

Yet it is neither desirable nor necessary that the limitation of 
the death penalty should await the mature deliberations of a 
Royal Commission. It is a matter for profound concern that the 
first two executions since the de facto suspension of capital punish- 
ment last February should have been of the type of murderer for 
whom, it is safe to assert, the death penalty never acts as a 
deterrent—the one, a case of frenzied passion followed immediately 
by remorse ; the other, a case in which there was strong pre- 
sumption of mental illness. The concern is intensified by the 
subsequent remarks of the Home Secretary at South Shields. 
During the passage of the Criminal Justice Bill he said that the 
death penalty ought not to be abolished now because of the 
increase in crimes of violence and of the-inability of an under- 
manned police force to deal with them, which is a tenable point 
of view. Last weekend, however, he is reported: as having said 
that the death penalty could not be abolished until the prison 
system had been reorganised, because it was difficult for life 
sentences to be served in existing conditions. In other words, 
murderers must be hanged, not as a deterrent, but because there 
is nothing else to do with them. If this is really Mr Chuter Ede’s 
view, it gives added force to the contention that the ultimate 
responsibility for reprieving a murderer or not should not rest 
on him alone. 

It is not necessary for the limitation of the death penalty to 
wait for the findings of the Royal Commission because this could 
be done ‘by a revision of the McNaghten Rules. These rules, 
which in effect determine whether a defence can be established 
on the ground of insanity, were laid down by the judges in 1843, 
and they allow no half-way house between complete responsibility 
and complete irresponsibility for a criminal action. They have 
long been criticised as being based on obsolete theories of mental 
abnormality, and in Scots law they have been modified to the 
extent of admitting the doctrine of partial responsibility which, 
if accepted by a jury, reduces the act of murder to culpable 
homicide, In view of the strong public wish to limit the death 
penalty, if not to abolish it altogether, ‘is there not a case for a 
similar modification of the McNaghten Rules by the English 
judges ? bite 


+ * * 


The Two Faces of Trade Unionism ie seas 


Virtual. unanimity marked fast weck’s conference of Trade 
Union executives, which adopted the General Council’s Report 
ort Productivity and resolved to make a practical investigation+- 
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getting down, in Mr Will Lawther’s words, to brass tacks—of 
the productivity and manpower problems of the _ industries 
concerned. This is excellent news, for the .Report was an 
enlightened and realistic piece of work, and if the spirit informing 
it were to become genuinely characteristic of the trade union 
movement as a whole, a salutary revolution would have been 
begun. Especially promising is the more positive side. of the 
TUC programme ; the training of shop stewards and potenual 
managers, the practical study of redeployment, the spreading of 
education “on the floor of the workshop.” This goes far beyond 
the highly necessary, but essentially negative or rubbish-removing 
job of doing away with restrictive practices. It foreshadows a 
genuine partnership in industry, which could wansform the 
nature of industrial society out of all recognition and make the 
socialisation of nationalised industry a practical possibility. 

Such, evidently, is Mr. Herbert Morrison’s, hope, expressed at 
the end of his cautious defence of the principles of nationalisa- 
tion. Such, too, is the constantly reiterated aim of Sir Stafford 
Cripps—who once brought an avalanche of condemnation down 
upon his head by saying that trade unionists were not ripe for 
managerial responsibility, and who with characteristic, directness 
has gone on saying the same thing ever since. Speaking at Man- 
chester last Saturday, he returned to the attack with what must 
have been a gratifying sense of support from the trade union 
leadership. Exclusiveness and refusal to learn, pursuit of 
sectional interests without regard to the public need, slackness 
and sheer stupidity, might be fatal to democracy’s prospects of 
survival, Absenteeism was equivalent to pilfering. _More trained 
and intelligent trade unionists were needed; and the whole 
movement must realise the need for a change of outlook and 
etfort. One can but applaud ; but there might be less reed for 
Sir Stafford’s admirable sermons now had he and his fellow- 
leaders of the Labour movement, had a different outlook, and 
directed their efforts otherwise,. in years gone by. Trade 
unionism, forged for class war, cannot change its spirit overnight. 
There could hardly be found in the story of industrial relations 
a more abject piece of idiocy than the Cunard strike; a strike 
lacking the justification of even the slightest grievance. The 
principle inspiring it seems to be that, whenever any organised 
workers anywhere on the globe see fit to strike, all other workers 
even remotely connected with the industry concerned should 
throw themselves into a cataleptic trance until it is over. This 
nobly nitwitted impulse may, of course, have been reinforced for 
the crew of the Queen Elizabeth by apprehensions of an impolite 
reception from the New York longshoremen, but in view of the 
surprise with which the latter greeted the crew’s decision it seems 
to have been unfounded. It_might. have been better had. Sir 
Stafford changed the venue of his address from Manchester 10 
Southampton, 


w. * * 


Poor Man, Assisted Man 


The “ poor person” has been translated into the “ assisted 
person.” The poor man’s lawyer will now serve those whose 
income may. be up to say £12 a week and who may be a small 
capitalist owning his own house or shop... On the other hand, 
all but the very poor will have to contribute: fairly heavily. in 
proportion to their income .to. the. cost.of . legal proceedings. 
Such will be the effect of the two new Bills, one for England 
aud Wales and one for Scotland, to provide legal advice and aid 
to these who cannot afford to pay the costs themselves. The 
Bills are the direct, though: belated, offspring of the Rushcliffe 
report which was published in 194s. 

The new scheme, strange to relate, will not add to the numbers 
of civil servants. The circumgyrations of Whitehall will not 
increase the circumlocutions of the law. The Law Society and 
the Bar Council are to be left alone to run the new scheme 
with local committees and panels of barristers and solicitors, 
subject. to reasonable financial safeguards for the control of 
public money. This was proposed in the Rushcliffe report and 
has been wisely followed. 

The right to free or subsidised legal advice and aid depends 
on important definitions of “disposable” income and capital. 
The Assistance Board’s rules will apply and disposable income 
will therefore exclude dependants’ allowances, loan interest, 
income tax, rates and rent over 15s. a week ; disposable capital 
will exclude the value of the applicant’s house and furniture. If 
on these definitions the applicant’s disposable income is under 
£156 per annum and his disposable capital. is under £75, he will 
get legal aid free, If they are above £420 a year. and {£500 
respectively he will be outside the scheme altogether, , 


these upper and lower levels he will have to contribute half his 
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capital over £75. On ak Cie is likely to 
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an attractive proposition except to the genuinel 
a yet further safeguard has been set ND. TORRID, dt necessary. for 
an applicant to provide reasonable grounds for.taking part in 
proceedings before the local area commitice will.grant a « ciuat 
aid certificate.” . ‘ 

Experience of the National Health Service makes anyone chary 
of taking estimates of this very limited National Legal Service 
very seriously, and from the explanatory memoranda it is clear 
thot the Government is neryous of the situation getting out of 
hand. In the short-term, time. within the Courts would prevent 
an excessive number of cases being taken, But this may not 
sufficiently dam up demand ; and there might. be strong pressure 
for more courts. Meanwhile it is estimated that, apart from 
certain divorce cases for the véry poor, 100,000 cases will be 
dealt with in a year in England and Wales. at. a_ cost, of 
£4.37 million, of which £2 million will be recoverable from con- 
tributions and costs of opponents, and that in Scotland the cost 
will be £250,000. For the redress of genuine wrongs this does 
not seem excessive. 


* * 


New Negotiations in Indonesia ? 


The news that the Dutch Government has decided to send 
a new official delegation to Indonesia is a reminder that the crisis 
created by the proclamation of the Indonesian Republic just 
after Japan’s surrender in 1945 still drags on. The Uno 
Three-Power Commission of Good Offices has so far little to show 
for its prolonged endeavours to mediate between the Dutch and 
the Republic. The Dutch have never really receded from their 
original refusal to recognise the Republic as an independent state 
entitled to negotiate for a treaty on equal terms, and they have 
been particularly irritated by the Republic’s development of direct 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries, Pakistan and Burma 
being the latest states to seek to establish diplomatic missions in 
Jogjakarta. The Dutch scheme has been to create a federal United 
States of Indonesia (USD, which would alone have soverei 
rights in the military and diplomatic spheres, and of which 
exjsting Republic would be only one of several constituents ; by 
this means the revolutionary blic would be put in its place 
and formal recognition of it as an independent state would be 
avoided, while concessions would be made to Indonesian 
nationalism which the Dutth hope would be sufficient to preserve 
a substantial political link between the USI and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. Behind the rival projects and demands of the 
two sides is the basic military fact that Dutch troops are in occupa- 
tion of a great part of Indonesia, including sections of Java and 
Sumatra, while the troops of the Republic control the parts of the 
two islands which lie outside the Dutch military zones ; yet 
renewed action to eliminate the Republic by force is forbidden by 
the Uno-imposed truce. The bargaining is thus between 1we 
parties, each with its own area of actual power; the problem is 
to get an agreed settlement for the whole of Indonesia instead of 
the present division. 
The Indonesian leaders of territories outside the area under 
Republican rule are generally in favour of'a fedéral system for the 
country and opposed to the claims of the Jogjakarta Government 
to represent all Indonesians, but they regard the adherence of the 
Republic as essential to the success of any federation, and this gives 
the Republic a good bargaining position. The Hatta Cabinet 
has emerged morally strengthened from the ordeal of the recent 
Communist revolt, though materially its position has been made 
worse by the destruction involved, and Communist guerilla action 
is still going on. The circumstances seem to be favourable for 
a fresh effort to reach a settlement, and the fact that both the 
Foreign Minister and the Minister for Overseas Territories in the 
present Dutch Government are members of the new delegation, 
suggests that the prospect of agreement is taken seriously at The 


x xs * 


Will Sweden Stay Neutral ? 


Committee inevitably arouse speculation on the pects of th 






together with. their exp . savin, 
Certain facts, however, should be borne: fi nd 
for that is what all the discussion amounts to. 
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The first is that the work of this Co-operation’ Committee is 
purely exploratory. It has to report not later than February on 
the possibility, not the desirability, of military collaboration 
between the Scandinavian states. It. cannot. reasonably be ex- 
pected, therefore, to make any: vital decisions on policy.. The 
execulion of any measures it recommends will depend on whether, 
either before or after the Committee makes its report, Sweden 
decides to move away from its traditional neutrality, Of this 
there are no signs ; and the elections in September can only be 
interpreted, in their relation to foreign affairs, as a vote of con- 
fidence in continued neutrality. 

It is perfectly true, of course, as a Swedish Government paper 
remarked last week, that certain forms of military co-operation 
in the North could be envisaged, even if Sweden remained 
neutrally aloof from pledges and alliances. But what value would 
such a limited effort have ? Exceedingly little—according to the 
Norwegian Government or, at any rate, the main Labour news- 
paper in Norway, Arbeiderbladet. Sweden’s adherence to a pledge 
of continued neutrality by all three countries as the condition of 
support for a Scandinavian alliance is quite unacceptable to 
Norway. Norway relies too much on prepared and organised 
help from the west to agree to any limitation on its freedom to 
negotiate for it. To a lesser extent this is true also of Denmark ; 
and it should not be overlooked that, while the Co-operation Com- 
mittee was sitting, the Danes announced that the calibres of their 
guns would in future be standardised with those of United States 
weapons, These are different from Swedish calibres. 

Sweden nevertheless is too strong materially and geographically 
to be lightly left out of the reckoning. Not only are Norway and 
Denmark by comparison weak in matériel, but they depend to a 
far larger degree on outside supplies. Except for fuel and, perhaps, 
the exposed position of the main iron mines near the Finnish 
frontier, Sweden possesses considerable strength. And the fact 
that the Swedes were able to. preserve their neutrality in the 
recent war has confirmed them in the belief that this is still 
possible. At any rate, they are most unlikely to commit them- 
selves to any departure from this old policy until they have cast- 
iron guarantees of the success of the new ; nor will they do so a 
day sooner than is absolutely necessary. Nor should the 
efiect of Russia’s good behaviour in Finland on people seeking 
evidence to justify the prolongation of the present situation be 
in any way underestimated. Meanwhile, Norway and Denmark 
may be expected to work hard to evolve some formula which 
would enable them to get help from Sweden while retaining their 
freedom of action towards the west. .It will be a difficult task. 


*x x * 


Jugoslavia and Greece Threatened 


A further stage was reached in the anti-Jugoslav campaign 
conducted from Bulgaria when the * Provincial Committee of the 
Macedonian Association of Cultural Societies in Bulgaria” 
recently published a manifesto to Macedonian emigrés living in 
that country: It accused the leaders of the Macedonian Republic 
(which is one of the six constituent republics of Tito’s Jugosiavia 
and has a regional government in Skoplijc), of “ extreme 
nationalism,” which “ serves the interests of the Titoist rulers of 
Belgrade, who are trying to establish the hegemony of Greater 
Jugoslavia in the Balkans.” The “correct and democratic solu- 
tion” of the Macedonian problem can only be found, the mami- 
festo claims, in a “ federation of south Slavs in which Macedonia 
is a member with equal rights.” 

As in the past, both Belgrade and Sofia claim to have at heart 
the interests of the Macedonians, and profess faith in south Slav 
“brotherhood” or even federation. But, as in the past, these 
notions are differently interpreted in the two capitals. For ‘Tito, 
Macedonia is a part of a Jugoslay state, which may or may not 
later federate with the other Balkan states—Albania, Bulgaria 
and Greece. For the Macedonian emigrés in Bulgaria—who since 
Tito became a heretic have been given free rein by Dimitrov’s 
government—Macedonia should be a separate state, equal in status 
to Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, with which it would ultimately federate 
on equal terms, This point of view has been supported in the 
past by Bulgarian governments when they felt too weak to claim 
what they really desire—incorporation of all Macedonia in 
Bulgaria,” This at least: does not appear to have changed just 
because Bulgaria has become a “:people’s democracy.” 

Bulgarian encouragement for the idea of a Macedonian state is 
important not only to Jugoslavia but to Greece. If there is to 
be a Macedonian state, it must clearly include also “ Aegean’ 
(Greek) Macedonia. As the Sofia Government is now less likely 
than ever to adopt a new attitude in a controversial matter of 
foreign policy without Moscow’s knowledge, it is safe to assume 
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that the Kremlin is at least toying with the-idea of a Macedonian 
State. . preanbes 

If Tito were not blinded by Marxist dogma and by a sentimenial 
loyalty to false protectors who have nothing but hatred and 
contempt for him, he would draw the logical conclusions and 
come to terms with Greece. _Whenever Serbia and Greece have 
been threatened by Bulgarian imperialism, they. have stood 
together, and this solidarity has always benefited both. Instead, 
Tito joins his Albanian and -Bulgarian enemies in building up 
Markos to destroy Jugoslavia’s natural ally. Quem deus vult 
perderé. ... 

* * * 


~ 


Communist Tactics and: Nationalism 


The Bulgarian Government's sudden switch from friendship 
with Jugoslavia to intense hostility resembles a similar switch in 
the opposite direction which has recently been commented upon 
in this paper—the sudden swing of the Slovak Communists from 
hostility to professed. friendship with the Hungarians. Real 
friendship between Czechoslovakia and Hungary is desirable in 
the interests of the Central European peoples, whatever their 
regime, but this is a bogus friendship, introduced by Slovak 
Communists who deliberately for three years incited their people 
to persecute the Hungarians, far surpassing in their lying propa- 
ganda the Fascist Slovaks of Tito. All this’occurred because it was 
Moscow’s tactical aim to keep Czechoslovakia and Hungary (two 
countries with strong “ western bourgeois influences ”) hostile to 
each other, in order to weaken the resistance of both to sovietisa- 
tion. When, however, it became convenient to Moscow that 
Hnngary and Czechoslovakia, both sufficiently sovietised, should 
be brought together, the word was given, and honeyed words were 
exchanged from Bratislava, Budapest and Prague. Similarly in the 
Balkans, when it became inconvenient that Serbs and Bulgars 
should fraternise, again Moscow gave the word and insults were 
hurled from Sofia at Belgrade and Skoplje. And doubtless, should 
it ever be convenient in the future, Moscow would give similar 
orders to disrupt the idyllic friendship which now appears to 
prevail between Rumania and Hungary. 

To ordinary Slovaks, Hungarians, Macedonians znd Bulgars, 
Moscow’s sudden changes must be confusing. To democrats who 
have worked for years for friendship between the nations of 
eastern Europe they are heartbreaking. The Communist leaders 
have stolen their programmes, turned them into dishonest slogans 
to mislead their peoples and impose their own yoke. Their 
nationality policy is insincere and empty because the only national 
feeling of which they themselves are capable is “transferred 
nationalism” for the Soviet Union. Marx once said that the 
workers have no fatherland. Today it is more true that Comin- 
form agents have one, the same for all. 


* * *¥ 


Safer Milk— 


The Milk (Special Designations) Bill, which was introduced 
in the House of Lords this week, fulfils a long-standing intention 
of the Government—not only of this Government but of the 
Coalition Government as well—to improve the quality of ali mitk 
sold for liquid consumption. It also goes some way to meet the 
even longer-standing demands of the medical profession, justifiably 
shocked by the 2,000. preventable deaths, mainly of children, 
from bovine tuberculosis each year and an unknown amount of 
illness and disablement. 

In areas to be specified by: the Minister of Food all milk to 
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be supplied: retail will have to ‘be tuberculin-tested (TT), or 
accredited milk from a single herd, or pasteurised. The shortage 
of pasteurising plant will prevent these from Coming 
imo force imm , and it ds likely to be: at least-five years 
before all the areas required to be specified can be. This shortage 
of plant ‘is also the reason why’ accredited milk is allowed as a 
designated milk for the time being. Accredited milk is milk 
from a herd that undergoes a regular veterinary inspection but 
not a test for tuberculosis. It ‘may, therefore, be anything but 
safe milk, and after five years‘ it will no longer be recognised as 
a designated milk. 

The extension of pasteurisation is sometimes objected to because, 
for one thing, it may discourage attempts to wipe out tuberculosis 
in dairy herds. But-this..o cannot be sustained. . First, 
it. will probably take at er ‘twenty years to free all. herds of 
cows that react to the tuberculin test. Secondly, the elimination 
of bovine tuberculosis should go on in the interests, not only of 
safer milk, but also of obtaining a larger yield from the country’s 
dairy herds. Thirdly, the milk from tuberculin-tested herds, 
though free from the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, may’ easily 
be contaminated by other organisms before it reaches the con- 
sumer. It is a defect of the new Bill that it does not’ provide 
for the eventual pasteurisation of tuberculin-tested milk. 


x * x 
—And Food ? 


Another piece of preventive medicine started by the Govern- 
ment is the setting up of a working party to make recommenda- 
uons for. securing “ the observance of sanitary and cleanly con- 
ditions.in the catering trade.” The number of cases of food 
poisoning in England and Wales went up from 83 in 1939 10 
598 in 1946; in fact, with the exception of 1945, there. was a 
steady rise from 1940 onwards. Part of this imcrease can be 
attributed to the shortage of food and the consequent tendency 
to eat and supply food of doubtful freshness and wholesomeness ; 
but it is widely held that it is also associated. with the increase 
in communal feeding in restaurants and canteens. 

Last week’s debate in. the House of. Commons on clean cater- 
ing was chiefly concerned with washing up, and it is true that 
the methods of washing up in the average eating place are totally 
inadequate. The British Medical Journal of January 25, 1947, 
contained an account of a survey made of the washing up equip- 
ment in various kitchens supplying communal meals, fr6m_ which 
it was found that most of the dishes were being washed in water 
that bacteriologically was equivalent to sewage, and that patho- 
genic organisms could be isolated from the eating utensils. But 
probably most food poisoning arises from direct infection by people 
concerned with the handling of food. ‘The working party will 
have to find out whether it is possible to place a greater check 
on the cleanliness and freedom from infection of all persons pre- 
paring and serving food for public consumption. 


* * * 


Right of Entry 


The Englishman’s home may be his castle, but the number 
of people who already have the right to force their way into it 
would amount to a sizeable army. The latest recruit to their ranks, 
if the Wireless Telegraphy Bill becomes law, will be the Post 
Office official looking for defective electrical apparatus—a case of 
interference breeding interference. 

In point of fact, neither the land nor the dwelling of the private 
individual has..ever been sacrosanct. From_ earliest times some 
people have had a right to enter it, free from any liability for 
trespass. The sheriff in-search of a debtor’s goods to seize for 
debt may not break into the debtor’s own house simply to seize 
them, but he may break in to rescue his own Officer if he is 
detained there, and, once imside, he may break open any locked 
door. But it was not. until the Jast century that the official 
inspector appeared on the scene in any large numbers. The food 
inspectors can inspect food exposed. for sale ; they acquired that 
right under the Public Health Act of 1875. The health officials of 
local authorities can be given the right to enter any premises where 
there are infectious diseases, or to abate a nuisance on the premises, 
or to protect the interests of children under the Children and 
Young Persons Act of 1933. Similarly, Officials of the Metro- 
politan Water Board were first given a right of access to inspect 
water apparatus, even in a private house, as early as 1871. The 


electricity: supply companies acquired their rights in 1909. Under 
the. prewar Unemployment Acts, a Ministry inspector can go 
people are employed. Even a railway company 


anywhere where 
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has the t of access 10 property adjoining a rail 
weve arr erat moverncnt of land are dicate 


S etent the face! Of eben, tek 
rom citizen's t $ equally important 
these rights are orced. In some’ cases it ‘is — 


for the official who wants to enter private property qo 
persuade a Magistraté to give him a séarch ‘warrant. In 
notably under the public health laws, it ‘is ‘sufficient for’a local 
authority to ‘authorise its own officers to enter. ‘the Wireless 
Telegraphy Bill, Clause 14, the Post Officé official who' wishes to 
search for the cause of radio interference mist first obtain a 
magistrate’s warrant giving him the right 10’ demand entry. Yet, 
under the Prevention of Damage by Pests Bill, Clause 24, also 
introduced this session; any -p s r mha be authorised by a local 
authority to enter any ~ 3 OF: to’ inspect the pre- 
cautions against pest \aitleta tion mt to see whether any regulations 
that the Minister of Agriculwre may choose’ t6 make under the 
powers given’ in the Bill are ‘being cartied out. He can also enter 
land which is not itsélf infested, or suspectéd of being infested, 
He can enter if the land has recently harboured @ vehicle or 
aircraft which was infested. And all that by note hand 

and the eae for resistance is a fine of £5. Yet it seems likely 
that, so far at least, there afte quite as many housés with mice in 
them as there are with electric irons installed. There is a strong 
case for saying that these powers are too frecly given by Parlia- 
ment. There is also a strong case for saying that protests against 
them would. _have greater weight if they attained greater 
consistency. 





aa * t 


A Communist for the Cape 


The lesson which Dr Malan should learn from the election 
of a Communist as one of the natives’ three representatives in the 
South African House of Assembly is so obvious as barely to need 
stating. Mr Sam Kahn, the successful candidate, routed his rivals 
to the extent of causing both of them to lose their deposits. He 
has been an active Communist in the Cape since 1932, bur only 
now has he achieved the goal of becoming the first Communist 
member in the South African Parliament. He has set himself 
2s a European protagonist of non-European interests, and his 
election at a time when the Nationalist Government are preparing 
the preliminary moves for bringing into force their policy of 
apartheid is particularly significant. 

However deplorable Communism may appear in western eyes, 
its appeal to the backward peoples of the world is undoubtedly 
strong. The easy promises of wealth and plenty which are held 
out as a reward for the revolutionaries are accepted ‘at their face 
value. In South Africa, where the extremes of wealth and poverty 
exist side by side, the Communists can put forward a particularly 
strong case. And when, to the promise of material advantage, 
they add the fact of racial oppression, their case is almost un- 
answerable. Hitherto, Communist activity in South Africa has 
been slight. The Bantu are a conservative race who do not readily 
accept revolutionary ideas, but the old tribal system has dis- 
appeared in large areas as a result of the drift to the mines and 
cities during the past thirty years.. In. its place is a mass of 
undisciplined, impoverished people, ready for any demagogue who 
pretends to point the way out of their squalor. 

In such circumstances, what can be said of Dr Malan’s proposals 
to hold the natives down even more firmly ?. Such proposals are 
not only inherently unjust. They provide fuel for the Communists, 
whose intentions in Africa are not very different from those already 
realised in Asia. There is no easy solution to South Africa’s racial 


however else it is divi is solidly anti-Communist. 
particular swallow, even if he cannot make a summer, is still a 
warning of particularly unpleasant summers that may come. 


Shorter Note 


The number of recruits who have come forward for service 
in the Territorial Army during October, the fire: ‘wiocth of SE 
intensive recruiting campaign, is is only 7355s or considerably less 
than half the monthly figure needed to be reached of 100,000 
recruits in six months. However, reports from 
ie en oe 
and in particular that the experienced young non-commissioned 
officets are beginning to return to the colours. 
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Producers and manufacturers of every nation 


are invited to show their products at the 
new world market-place—the Canadian 
International Trade Fair—to be sponsored 
again in Toronto by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 

Exhibitors’ applications should be received 
before January, 1949, in order to permit the 
most equitable allocation of available space. 


Later applicants will risk disappointment. 


Obtain details from 
Miss M, A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.I, 
Tel. Whitehall 870! 
or your nearest Canadian Trade representative 


LIVERPOOL 
M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water St. 
GLASGOW 


J. Ls Mutter, Canadian Government Trade Come 
missioner, 200 St. Vincent Street. 


BELFAST 
H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 
‘e CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
TORONTO CANADA 


Dedicated to the promotion of international trade by the 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 




































A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded 
from special reserve Whiskies 


“GLEN MiIS?? 


Whisky Liqueur 








Sole Concessionaires: 
S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, 
1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 








“Crown 
Colonist 


FOR ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
BRITISH EAST, CENTRAL & WEST AFRICA, THE WEST INDIES, 
MALAYA AND CERTAIN OTHER TERRITORIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
KENYA N. RHODESIA S. RHODESIA N. BORNEO TANGANYIKA CYPRUS CEYLON SOMALILAND 
BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA BANAMAS BECHUANALAND NYASALAND. TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS MAURITIUS BASUTOLAND ST..HELENA LEEWARD IS. GIBRALTAR SARAWAK 
WEST PACIFIC IS. ZANZIBAR HONGKONG GOLD COAST JAMAICA BRITISH HONDURAS NIGERIA 
A-E SUDAN FALKLAND IS, UGANDA SWAZILAND GAMBIA WINDWARDIS, MALAYA Fill 
SINGAPORE SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADEW 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Argument for a United States of Africa 
Reinforced by recent events 


Development of British Guiana and British Honduras 
To absorb 100,000 immigrants 


Bringing Cheap Electricity to Cyprus 
Stimulus to agriculture and industry 


Tin Mining Industry in Malaya 
Good progress towards recovery 


Two New Maces for the British West Indies 
Comparable with older examples of craftsmanship 


Triumph Over Leprosy in British Guiana 
Eradication made possible by new drugs 


Water “Divining” by Study of Plant Life 
New theory that may have wide applications 
CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 
Over 70 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs 
ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Despatches from Correspondents and news in brief 
33, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER,LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Cost of Justiée 


Sin-—In 1946, MGM Pictures Ltd, wrote to the Talks Director 
of the B.B.C. alleging that I was “Out of touch with the tastes 
of the millions of cinema-goers who are also radio listeners,” and 
that my criticisms were “ unnecessarily harmful to the industry 
as a whole.” Believing that it was in the interests of all those 
to whose way of life freedom of speech is essential, to limit 
interference with the critic’s expression of opinion, I sued them 
for libel, as the only legal redress open to me, and wen, with 
£1,500 damages. The reversal of this judgment, in the Court of 
Appeal, has left me with the costs for both hearings, to. pay— 
for the case I woa as well as the case 1 lost. They amount to 
about. £5,000. 

Fellow critics rallied to help me, issuing an appeal to other 
members of the Critics’ Circle for aid to take this case higher, 
where, if I lost, it would cost me approximately another, £2,500. 
Last week MGM’s solicitors wrote threatening action fer libel 
against all five signatories of the letter in which this appeal was 
made—Mis: Dilys Powell of she Sunday Times, Mr~Richard 
Winnington of the News Chronicle; Mr A. V. Cookman of The 
Times, Mr Stephen Watts of the Sunday Express, and Mr Milton 
Deans, hon. secretary of the Critics’ Circle Film Section, 

There are means by which technically “poor persons” in 
Britain can afford justice. What chance has the individual up 
against great wealth, when he or she is not officially a poor 
person, but is merely ruined by previous hearings, of getting 
a case like this decided in the Lords, however desirable it may 
be ?—Yours faithfully. E, ARNOT ROBERTSON 

Guyon House, 98 Heath Street, NW.3 
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Votes and Votaries 


Sir,—Your leading article of November 13th criticises the com- 
parison ‘of British and American politics made by “certain 
enthusiastic journalists of the left wing” since the Presidential 
clection. Obviously there is no analogy between the particular 
issues at stake in the two countries. But there is an analogy— 
which you do not mention—between the Republicans, who 
accepted the Democratic programme, campaigning for the New 


From The Economist of 1848 


November 25th, 1848 
Mary BarTon*: A Manchester Tale. Chapman and Hall, 
Strand. ‘ 

In this work the reader is presented with a most 
melancholy, nay, an appalling picture of the fives of the 
operatives in Manchester, and we fear in other manufactur- 
ing cities. The impress of truth is not to be mistaken, and, 
therefor¢é, the perusa! of the book has a most depressing in- 
fluence, and we must overcome our own feelings ere we can 
form a judgment on Mary Barton. The task of depicting not 
only the condition of the operatives in the different phases 
of their existence; but of tracing that condition to its causes 
and ultimate results, has evidently not been lightly under- 
taken. Mary Barton has not, we believe, flowed from the 
pen of a noble author; it is not a love story, although, as a 
true picture of life, thar master passion plays its part; it is 
not a fashionable novel; but it is an attempt, and we should 
say a successful one, to create in the reading public an 
interest for the miserable operatives, by showing their domes- 
tic virtues, their industry, their unwearied but too generally 
ineffective struggles agaist the fate which, sooner or later, 
overtakes them. It is not our duty, nor is this the place to 
inquire into the sources of the social anomaly presented, by 
a large body of men, industrious, prudent, saving, and 
virtuous, being reduced by no fault of their own to the most 
abject want, and but too often driven to crime. The moral 
philosopher, the political economist must solve this knotty 
point; we only draw the attention of our readers*to the 
striking peculiarities of Mary Barton, hoping that its pages 
may inspire them with the wish to bontrbiite their mite 
towards the lasting relief of the class depicted there. We fear 
the author has but little hope of a s realisation of that 
object, for he has not been able to any other means for 
securing the happiness of his hero and heroine, than that of 
sending them to Canada, into voluntary banishment. . . . 

. . The. book ‘is aseconely ee painfully interesting, and. will — 
. be, we have no doubt, the parent of many similar works. 
Mie. Gaskelfe Geet novels 
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Deal without the New Dealers and Marshall Aid without Mars’ 

and = Comerumtives, is are at era oS nearer to evolving 

a policy of their ownyYours faithfully, |D.V» Doxnison 
Magdalen College, Oxford BNO ao Hits 
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British Farming 


Sir,—I am a tenant farmer with oyer $00 acres, and have been 
considering how I could increase-my efficiency, and have arrived 
at the following conclusions :— a 

(1) If my landlord would and could afford to build me two 
modern coltages and dermise my eXisi:ng ones, I could 
increase my production 15 per cent... ’ 

(2) If.a pool of sufficient labour. was available for seasonal 
work, I could increase my production a further 7} per 


cent... ; . 
(3) If there were a co-operative grass drying plant availa 
T could increase any milk bean 7 meet ie 

As to subsidies, good potato land needs no subsidy, but good 
potato land would only provide for 1§ per cent of the country’s 
requirements, 

I think I am efficient. I am mechanised.as far as possible, but 
here again, given two further cottages, I could Gontribute to the 
efficiency of my neighbours by-hiring machinery to their benefit 
and my own. ; 

What can I do to be saved ?—Yours faithfully, 

“ A BERKSHIRE FARMER ” 


Public Opinion Polls 


Str,—Most of the articles and letters on this subject that have 
been published since the American Presidential election seem 
to miss the main point. Even some of the defenders of opinion 
research appear to accept the verdict that on this occasion the 
opinion polls were wrong. This is highly questionable. The 
fact is that the sounding of public opinion on political preference 
is one thing, the use of the results to predict an election result 
is quite a separate issue. The former is quite feasible, and, in 
thYs sense, the poll results may easily be a more accurate reflection 
of American political sentiment than the élection results them- 
selves. The latter is, at the best, extremely difficult and probably 
impossible, at any rate by sample research techniques, particularly 
in America. The reasons for this are: — 

1. The pollers interrogate a representative cross-section of the 
population, but they cannot guarantee that a representative cross- 
section will vote. Nor can they even discover which members 
of their own cross-section will, in fact, vote. 

2. The publicity given to the very consistent findings of all 
the polls over a period of months, and to the corroborative views 
of independent political commentators, is itself capable of in- 
fluencing the extent to which people bother to record their vote. 
It may operate to reduce the likelihood that a representative cross- 
section will vote. 

3. There is a space of time, possibly only a matter of hours, 
between the last opinion poll and the recording of a vote in which 
a voting intention may change. 

The public opinion experts are open to criticism, not because 
their research techniques produce false results, but because, know- 
ing better than most that the further act of prediction is 80 
hazardous, they still so gaily don the prophet’s mantle. 

In any case, it is quite absurd that the techniques of 
research, which car claim such solid and incontrovertible achieve- 
ment in the fields of sociology, public administration and 
marketing, should be called in question for sins they have, not 
even committed in one of their most questionable applications.— 
Yours. faithfully, A. G. Jongs 

BETRO, 48, Dover Street, London, W.x , 


Contractional Engineering 


Sir,—Some little time ago I did a small service for an official 
body. I have now had a letter enclosing my modest fee, for which 
I am duly grateful. The letter finishes with the sentence: “Our 
I contact Sir Ernest Gowers to obtain a construction of 1 


contractional letter dated the 15th November. refers.” sey 
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Books and 


The Law and the Prophet 


“The New Economics. Keynes’s Influence on Theory and Policy.” 
Edited by Seymour E. Harris, Dobson. 686 pages. 30s. 


“Tuts volume,” says the editor in his introductory chapter, “ was 
conceived as a tribute to the man and to the economist, But it is 
more than that. We intend to appraise Keynes’s contributions to 
economics ; to add up the gains and explore the weaknesses.” A 
formidable, fascinating and beautifully handled job. This encyclo- 
paedic volume contains key writings by Keynes himself, contri- 
butions to controversy by his disciples and opponents, a carefully 
chosen anthology, that is to say, of original documents ; these take 
up sixteen of the forty-seven chapters. The remainder is new 
material, appraisals in the light of subsequent events and develop- 
ments of theory, offering contrasting views by Keynesians and 
non-Keynesians, expanding special points regarding technique or 
application, relating various aspects of the master’s work not 
hitherto adequately linked. 

It is not, of course, merely a pious elaboration of variations on 
the Keynesian theme. If Mr R. F. Harrod and Mrs Joan 
Robinson are there, so are Professors Schumpeter and Sweezy, 
one attacking from the Right, the other from the Left. Professor 
Seymour Harris himself keeps his treatment of his hero well on 
this side of idolatry ; his economics emerges warts and all. An 
authoritative full-length biography of Keynes, when it comes, will 
cast more light on the influences which led him to leave some 
ideas partly developed, to contradict in 1936, wholly in appearance 
and partly in reality, the conclusions stated in“1930; to swing 
from internationalism to something perilously near autarky and 
back again. Never did a theoretician live less in an ivory tower, 
or draw more fully upon the current preoccupations of his time ; 
Keynes the economist reflected Keynes the administrator, the 
business man, the adviser of statesmen, the diplomat. His 
achievement, partly for that reason, lacks the consistency and 
majestic unity of his master, Alfred Marshall. There is all 
the more need for such a book as this, in which the student can 
both trace the development of particular interests—in. money, 
in the savings-investment relation, in the foreign exchanges, in 
public finance—and find an opportunity of constructing, however 
tentatively, a synthesis which Keynes himself never conclusively 
provided. 


Pride and Prejudice 


“Prejudice and Judgment.” By Sir James Grigg. Jonathan 
Cape. 447 pages. 16s. 
Sim James GriGG is commonly remembered as the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for War whom Mr Churchill converted 
into the Secretary of State for War in 1942. Such summaries are 
rarely just and still less rarely kind, yet this much of it is true. 
Sir James was a permanent civil servant and it is doubtful if 
anyone but Mr Churchill would have thought of translating him 
directly into the Cabinet, even in 1942. ; 
An autobiography always has two major interests ; the- things 
seen and done by the man who writes it and the picture of the 
author himself that the reader distils from its pages. On the first, 
Sir James is disappointing. He has fallen between two stools, 
His book is neither a frank account of what he knows to have 
happened (perhaps no civil servant could be so indiscreet) nor 
is it a documented history. What gives the book life—and its 
life is mainly confined to these sections—are the chapters dealing 
with Mr Snowden, for whom he had a profound admiration, and 
Mr Churchill, for whom he has a profound affection and respect. 
And what of the author himself? No man can be discreet 
enough to hide himself completely when he writes his auto- 
biography. Sir James is clearly an exceptional man, With the 
minimum of financial aid from his father, he made his way from 
@ secondary school in Bournemouth to Cambridge, passed first 
in the Civil Service Examinations for 1913, and made his way 
through the Treasury to the summit of his profession, He is the 
Perfect civil servant—probably no one realised this better than 
Churchill when he made him his War Minister, for that 
was the kind of man Mr Churchill wanted in that office. No 
one interested in public affairs could fail to be interested by this 
record. No one interested in people could fail to like Sir James, 
for he is honest, tenacious, clear-sighted, obtuse and irritating. 


Publications 
A Massive Record 


“The Memoirs of Cordell Hull.” Hodder and Stoughton. 2 Vols, 
1804 pages. 50s. 


Mr Corvett Hutt, as Secretary of State from the beginning of 
Roosevelt’s Presidency until nearly the end of the third term, 
held that office longer than any of his predecessors, The account 
of his stewardship is correspondingly massive and with the excep- 
tion of the chapters on his early political life hardly belongs to 
the category of memoirs at all. What we have instead is a detailed 
account of the conduct of American foreign policy frome 1933 to 
1944, authenticated by quotations (more frequently by pata- 
phrases) from the records of Mr Hull’s official conversations and 
from the relevant documents. 

_For those concerned with current problems, rather than with 
history, the main interest of the memoirs lies in their relevation 
of the basic ideas and prejudices which underlay Mr Hull’s policy, 
and which may well underlie that of his successors. There was 
the insistence that nothing justified interfering with the sacred 
principle of non-discrimination and the complete inability to 
understand or make allowances for Britain’s economic position ; 
there is the absolute hostility to the idea of empire without atten- 
tion to the need of substituting some other form of power if 
Soviet communism is not to benefit by its collapse ; there is the 
assumption of the inherent wickedness of all spheres of influence 
without an examination of how, when dealing with countries as 
different in their approach as the Soviet Union, joint action can 
be possible ; there is the refusal to become involved in territorial 
issues between foreign Governments without a realisation of their 
importance in the establishment of peace. Nor does Mr Hull 
always see that the exceptions he claims from his rules of conduct 
in the name of the overriding demands of the allied war-effort 
were equally applicable to other cases. Thus his laboured defence 
of the “ Vichy” policy—much more convincing than the later 
American policy on France, which seems to have been largely 
the product of Roosevelt’s dislike of de Gaulle—only stands up 
according to premises equally applicable to Britain’s closure of 
the Burma road, and appeasement of Argentina and Spain— 
policies Hull regarded as inexcusable. For all their over- 
elaboration and tediousness, the Hull memoirs are compulsory 
reading for students of American and international affairs, 


The New India 


“ The New India.” By Sir Atul Chatterjee. Allen and Unwin. 
201 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Over thirty-five years ago the late Sir Thomas Holderness wrote 
for the Home University Library a little book, entitled “ Peoples 
and Problems of India.” Since that time the political face of India 
has been completely transformed. A new book was called for, and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee has produced it, and presented within reason- 
able compass an admirable picture of India at the time of the 
transfer of power. His book will meet the needs of many in this 
country who wish for an experienced guide to help them to 
realise the complexities of the Indian scene. 

The book falls broadly into two sections. The first covers the 
religious, literary, social end ethnographical aspects of Indian life. 
These are largely outside the influence of politics and will con- 
tinue dominant for many years. The story has often been told 
before, but it may be doubted whether so much knowledge has 
been previously stored in so few pages. The latter part of the 
book deals largely with administration in its broadest sense. Here 
the future is likely to witness rapid changes, and Sir Atul has 
points to make on the line they may take. All the leading ques- 
tions of the day are covered in chapters dealing with agriculture, 
industry, defence, health and the other fields of state action. 
all these. matters the book states the position at the time of the 
transfer of power, and thus provides the background from which 
future progress must be judged ‘after the close of the British 
epoch. It may ‘be hoped that when-a new edition of the book 
appears Sir Atul Chatterjee will be able to add a fresh chapter 
showing how the problems he has so lucidly set forth have been 
tackled by the new Indian and Pakistan Governments. 
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American Banking System 


“American Banking System.” By R. S, Sayers. Oxford 
University Press. 130 pages. 758, 6d. 

Tue appearance of yet another book on American banking to 
swell still further what is probably the most swollen bibliography 
on any banking subject is bound to arouse suspicion and cynicism. 
These reactions quickly disappear on reading Professor Sayers’ 
book. The author describes it as “a sketch” and this is what 
it is. It says nothing new but it reflects knowledge distilled 
from what has obviously been a painstaking study of the literature 
on American banking and from an almost non-academic interest 
in its most recent evolutions. The book is designed to provide 
an account of its subject within the compass of an evening’s 
reading. It succeeds in doing so and—an even greater achieve- 
ment—it succeeds without in any way distorting the perspective. 
As an introductio. to its subject this little book will take a great 
deal of beating. Professor Sayers, in these 130 pages, has done 
more than merely distil and summarise. In a last reflective 
chapter he ruminates on some of the implications of the dynamic 
sequence of events and evolution he has described. He asks 
himself whether 1933, with its thousands of bank failures and 
its virtual paralysis of the whole mechanism of banking in the 
United States, can come again. His answer is reassuring. He 
still detects traces of weakness in the multiplicity of small unit 
banks. But the development of deposit insurance, the greater 
elasticity of the facilities offered by the Federal Reserve banks, 
and last but not least, the revolution in the distribution of banking 
assets, convince him that American commercial banking is in a 
much stronger position than it was twenty years ago. 


World Air Picture 


“World Aviation Annual, 1948.” Published by the Aviation 
Research Institute, Washington, D.C., and the James Jack- 
son Cabot Professorship of Air Transportation of Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vermont. London, Faber and Faber. 
544 pages. 84s. 


Tris encyclopaedic handbook, edited by a former Director of 
Aviation Research at the Brookings Institution, surveys by 
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countries the civil aviation and aircraft manufacture of the 
and gives much information about the world’s principal milj 
air forces. Particulars of air engine and air frame manufacturers 
and their main products are remarkably full; all scheduled air 
lines in the world—some 250 in number—are listed ; the organisa. 
tion, equipment and routes of the major air carriers in gl] 
countries are individually described. 

Especially interesting is the section on the USSR. “Even 


American standards,” states the Annual, “the Soviet aircraft 


industry is large and modern.” In 1948 competent authorities 
estimate that its production, though smaller than the wartime 
peak of 40,000, should include about 1,000 B-29 type bombers 
(Superfortresses) and about 200 jet planes a month. European 
Russia is believed still to contain most Soviet air engine and air 
frame plants. The Soviet Air Force today is said to comprise 
about 400,000 men and 14,000 first-line planes, and—as during 
the war—to be primarily trained and equipped for co-operation 
with land armies. 


Propaganda for Uno 


“ Australia.” Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. 444 pages. 27s, 64 
“New Zealand.” Edited by Horace Belshaw. 329 pages. 27s, 64. 
“Brazil.” Edited by Lawrence F. Hill. 394 pages. 27s. 6d. 

All published by the University of California Press, and the 

Cambridge University Press, London, 

THESE copiously illustrated books form the second group of 
volumes in the United Nations series which the University. of 
California is putting out under the general editorship of Robert J. 
Kerner, Nothing in the way of print, paper, binding or photo- 
graphs has been spared to make them as attractive as possible, 
Each book contains a number of essays by different authors who 
describe the various aspects of each country. The essays are both 
informative and authoritative, for the most part written by eminent 
scholars of the country concerned, and, as a whole, they give a 
comprehensive account of almost everything one would like to 
know about a strange land. If any of the books can be said to have 
a fault, it is that their avowed impartiality is of the type which 
describes only what is pleasant and leaves out what is unpleasant. 





THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY NELSON 





| GEOFFREY CROWTHER’S 
| An Outline of Money 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


i 

*An explanation in language intelligible to the 

| uninitiated, of modern monetary theory and practice 
represents a formidable task. In a very high degree 

| Mr. Crowther has succeeded,” Sunday Times 12s 6d 

j 

{ 


Poor Little Rich World 
BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


| 
} 
| 
i 
' 
| 
The author deals with the economic problems that are 
puzzling the layman in his own lucid and individual 
fashion and with the complete mastery of his subject 
which one would expect from a writer who was for 
a time Assistant Editor of The Economist. 
lilustrated by the author 3s 6d 


| Quality Control 
DR. G. HERDAN 


A practical guide to the use of statistical methods in 
the control of actual operations in manufacture. 
These methods have achieved remarkable results in 
the saving of material, time and money. 

“His work makes a timely appearance when higher 
output per man-hour is an urgent need of today.’ 
Weekly Scotsman Hlustrated 21s 





Parkside Edinburgh 
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The battle for exports can be won 


AND THE U.S. MARKET CAN BE CULTIVATED 


The recent study by TIME Incorpo- 
rated on The Market for United Kingdom 
Consumer Goods in the United States will 
help British manufacturers’ plan their 
operations in the American market 
with greater confidence, and with a 
more specific idea of the methods to 
be used in achieving their full U, S, 
Sales potential, 


TIME-LIFE* FORTUNE |] 


and The International Editions of TIME and LIFE jf 


DEAN HOUSE, DEAN STREET, LONDON. w,1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 6335 — 
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AMERICAN. SURVEY 





Trade and the Marshall Plan 


(From Our US 


URING the past few weeks there have been several 
developments in Washington which have shown how 
necessary it is that agreement should be reached on the prin- 
ciples to be followed in making arrangements concerning 
foreign trade, not only with the western European countries, 
but between the numerous Government departments which 
are dealing with this ‘problem. On November sth it was 
announced that the United States would participate in the 
negotiations for reciprocal reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers with eleven countries—Denmark, the Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Sweden and Uruguay—in connection with the accession 
of those countries to the general agreement on tariffs and trade 
which was concluded last year. The new negotiations: will 
begin at Geneva in April and the American announcement 
contained a list of the imports on which the United States 
is proposing to discuss tariff changes. During the next few 
months the US Tariff Commission and the interdepartmental 
Committee for Reciprocity Information will hold the hearings 
now required under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, at 
which producers likely to be affected by such changes can 
present their evidence. 

The outcome of the election makes it unlikely that these 
negotiations will proceed under the sword of Damocles which 
the Republicans had apparently been prepared to dangle when 
the Act came up for renewal next year. But the clash between 
general policy and special interest groups will be as sharp as 
ever, and the Californian walnut growers who, finding Italy on 
the list of prospective bargainers, are prepared to see disaster 
in a nutshell, will not be alone in pressing their claims upon 
the negotiators, While some special interests oppose any. reduc- 
tions in the prices of some imports, others—or in some cases 
even the same ones—will press vigorously for greater favours 
for US exports than the representatives of some of the eleven 
will feel is warranted by their dollar position. 

Almost simultaneously, the current confusion of US policy 
and the contribution which special interests make to that con- 
fusion were illustrated at the Washington mecting of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. There was a sharp exchange 
when Mr Loveland, the Under Secretary of Agriculture, made 
a case against bilateral agreements covering long-term bulk 
purchases of foodstuffs such as those of Britain with the 
Dominions, and heard in return the case of the nations who 
signed last year’s multilateral Wheat Agreement, only to have 
it wither on the vine of a Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee until the time limit for approval had passed. It is 
in agriculture that the pressure of the transition from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market is most clear. Mr Loveland was just back 
from a visit to his own lowa farm where some of the neighbours 
had offered him cash corn for 70 cents a bushel, less than half 
the official support price. Stabilisation is more and more press- 
ingly desired by the farmer and by those who are aware of the 
perils of depression. It is a less pressing matter to the grain 
trade, for which fluctuations are no great disadvantage. The 
grain trade and some of the railroads, with the able assistance 
of Mr Slaughter, a former Congressman who is now under 
indictment for failing to register as_a lobbyist, are. credited with 
Writing the clause in the new charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which forbade it to acquire more storage space and 
forced many farmers to move corn for cash this autumn. The 
Same interests are believed to have had influence in keeping 
the Wheat Agreement from coming to a vote until the date for 
effective action was passed 


Editorial Staff) 


Grains are the problem now, but sugar, cotton and wool are 
accumulating. It is not easy to choose a satisfactory stabilisation 
policy: a single price system for those farm commodities which 
are likely to be in surplus very soon, if fixed at a level low 
enough to enable them to compete unassisted in the world 
market, would seriously depress the agricultural segment of 
the American economy and would therefore threaten internal 
stability. A two-price system, with subsidies for commodities 
being sold abroad, unless accompanied by strict controls of pro- 
duction at home, would merely encourage the export of fertility 
at a rate which troubles thoughtful farmers. One group of 
farm economists has suggested that farmers who sell abroad at 
world prices should be compensated by payments which bring 
their incomes up to those of farmers who sell at home at domes- 
tic prices, but this alternative has little political appeal. When 
the Wheat Agreement was discussed by the Senate Forcign 
Relations Committee during the special session of Congress 
after having been favourably, if also retroactively, reported out, 
Senator Vandenberg suggested that it was a worth-while pro- 
gramme of a sort the United States was likely to approve. This 
comment may indicate the direction in which opinion is moving. 

. 


The immediate pressures now evident in the agricultural 
segment of US trade perhaps give a preview of a more far- 
reaching development, to which the questions recently addressed 
to the US Government through the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation are pertinent: These questions dealt 
with probable American markets for the goods and services of 
the European countries which are participating in the Marshall 
plan ; they dealt with the ability of such countries to sell their 
goods in the United States; with whether the more saleable 
categories of goods would be traditional exports or new types 
of commodities, manufactures or raw materials, with the extent 
to which a US tourist trade could be relied upon, the degree of 
subsidised competition which must be anticipated from the US 
merchant marine, the amount of US capital likely to be invested 
abroad, the probable routeing of trade, whether direct or tri- 
angular. These are all factors of primary importance in the 
European national programmes now being planned for the next 
four years at the request of the United States, since one of the 
purposes of those programmes is to restore a viable system of 
international exchange and thus to overcome. the present dollar 
deficits, 

The reply to these European questions was consistent with 
American multilateral theory. It included forecasts of the total 
size of the US market at the close of the Marshall plan period 
and the probable levels of employment, production and prices 
at that date. From those overall figures, estimates of imports 
were deduced by major classes and by specific items in the case 
of a number of basic commodities; figures were suggested with 
regard to tourists and their expenditures, vessels under subsidy, 
and investments likely to be made abroad. Bvt along with 
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these estimates went a warning that such trade was on a come- 
and-get-it basis: ‘that the aggressiveness of, European sales 
policy, the extent to which styling is undertaken forthe US 
market, and other factors, including prices, would count heavily 
in determining the actual results. The total sales, in other 
words, would be determined by market action, not government 
commitment. 

Such a reply is disconcerting to planners. It is all very well 
to demonstrate statistically that increasing production means 
rising prosperity, and rising prosperity means rising world 
trade ; to say that if production can be greatly expanded in 
Europe and sustained in the United States, the volume of ex- 
ports will be large everywhere. But such a statement. cannot 
be reduced easily to specific cases and specific amounts, to 
estimates of the extent to which the British motor car industry, 
or the Italian shipbuilding industry, can find markets if enlarged. 
Yet if the answer ‘is inadequate, what better one, short of 
emniscience, can be produced ? Actually, most of the long- 
term plans currently in circulation among the participating 
countries are fairly open-ended when it comes to 1952, and 
perhaps in being so they avoid the over-optimism of Italy with 
its assumption that the national product can be raised from 
53 to 124 billion lire during the next four years. But the ques- 
tions now being raised in Washington and in western European 
capitals must receive answers, at least to some extent ; very large 
amounts of money are going to be spent on the answers given 
and the questions are likely to become more and more pointed. 

To what extent is the planning now going on in Europe, in 
an effort to correct the exchange situation, planning in which 
each country is anticipating enormous exports and minimal 
imports ? Is the autarchy of the nineteen-thirties becoming 
visible again in the European effort to surpass 1938 and in the 
British austerity which is causing so much Beneluxurious 
anxiety at the moment ? If the capacity of the US market to 
absorb imports proves to be less than is needed, where can the 
vastly increased European exports go? Will the competition 
for markets by 1952 be so great that the very premise of the 
European recovery programme is seriously to be doubted ? 
These questions were put in Congress fairly quietly but with 
some persistence early this year. They may be revived more 
vocally and more persistently in 1949 as constituents ask Con- 
gressmen about the extent to which American production can 
be sold abroad, and the extent to which American producers 
are to be subjected to foreign competition, and as members of 
the House and Senate pass these questions on to the official 
advocates of international programmes. 


American Notes 


Mr Truman’s New Deal 


The appointment of the Republican expert on foreign affairs, 
Mr John Foster Dulles, to lead the American delegation to the 
United Nations Assembly during Mr Marshall’s absence from 
Paris has allayed the apprehensions of those who feared that 
Mr Truman, overflushed with victory, might decide that 
Republican co-operation was a liability abroad as well as at home. 
However, the President’s press conference before returning to 
Washington did not allay the apprehensions of those who fear 
that his promised New Deal will take as drastic a form on 
Congressional floors as it has on political platforms. Mr Truman 
made it plain that he shares the faith of tLe American voters in 
the programme which he has offered without success to Congress 
ever since he succeeded to the Presidency, and that he sees no 
reason to abandon jt now that there is at last a prospect of 
putting it into practice. But now that the prospect is so good, 
there will be a need for more precision and consistency in the 
programme than has sometimes been apparent in the past. 

Mr Truman said that his proposals would be based on his first 
Message to Congress in September, 1945, and on the pledges in 
this year’s ocratic platform. But the Message is now out 
of date, although its declaration of governmental responsibility 
for the national prosperity is not, and the platform is as vague 
as tradition requites. Forecasts of the Messages which Mr 
Truman will send to Congress in January can therefore more 
usefully be founded on his requests to the’ special session of 
_ Congress, at which he opened his election campaign in July. 
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The most pressing of these requests dealt with inflati 
controls, which are nearly as urgent now as they were then, 
although no more easily translated into effective legislation. This 
applies especially to price controls for scarce commodities, par. 
ticularly hard to implement since Mr Truman’s present obligation 
to the labour movement makes wage control even less 
politically expedient than usual. In the end the Administra. 
tion may ask only for “stand-by” powers and for a voluntary 
scheme of price controls, similar to that which was not altogether 
unsuccessful in 1941. Much of the present despondency in the 
business world arises from the belief that the President will insist 
on an excess profits tax, although it will meet with as cool a 
reception from the conservative Democrats, who now contro] 
the Congressional finance committees, as it did from thei 
Republican predecessors. Other controls, about which there 
may be less dispute, are the regulation of the commodity ex- 
changes, the strengthening of rent controls, the allocation of 
scarce industrial commodities and “ stand-by ” rationing authority 
for certain consumer goods. Mr Truman has also attached great 
importance to assistance for the construction of low-cost housing, 
More will also certainly be heard of federal aid to education, a 
comprehensive national health programme, increases in minimum 
wages, pensions and federal salaries, and the development of 
electric power. 

* 


The election campaign, and even more the debt which Mr 
Truman and his liberal supporters in Congress owe to labour 
and Negro voters, make it almost certain that priority will be 
given to two measures on which there is great danger of bitter 
controversy—civil rights for Negroes and the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Act. In both cases, however, the danger may 
possibly be avoided by private discussions resulting in a com- 
promise and the presentation of agreed legislation. If not, the 
question of civil rights may be left until late in the session, in 
order to avoid the delays which would be caused by the inevitable 
filibuster. 

On civil rights, as on much of his social programme, Mr 
Truman can expect some Republican support. But he cannot 
count on this when it comes to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
here he will also have to contend with the opposition of those 
Democrats whose votes ensured the original passage of the Act, 
Labour leaders apparently accept the Administration’s view that 
labour cannot hope to resume the privileged position which it 
was given by the old Wagner Act, which must be amended if 
Mr Truman’s promise to establish a sound system of labour- 
management relations, fair to both sides and to the public, is 
be carried out. The unions, however, want the Taft-Hartley Act 
repealed at once and the Wagner Act reinstated, while new Iegis- 
Jation is worked out at leisure. This would leave the President 
during the interim period without any of the powers to dea] with 
strikes affecting the national welfare which. he has used so fre- 
quently during the past year. The Administration is already 
drafting a new law which it proposes to ask Congress to pass 
at the same time as the Taft-Hartley Act is repealed. Even if 
labour is induced to agree to this procedure for repeal, it is by 
no means certain that all the provisions of the new law will be 
welcomed by union leaders. 


* * x 


Labour Tackles its Communists 


About one-fifth of the members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations belong to unions headed either by Communists of 
fellow travellers, though actual carriers of the party card number 
only about 30,000. These leaders have defied official CIO policy 
by criticising the Marshall plan at every turn and working for 
Mr Wallace. With the Truman victory and the Wallace fiasco 
the CIO has speeded up the house-cleaning which has been pro- 
ceeding in the individual unions, sometimes to the extreme di 
comfort of the ordinary citizen, compelled to walk home during 
a bus strike or cross picket lines before the big New York stores... 

The executive board of the CIO has voted, by 38 to 5, to revoke 
the charter of the Greater New York City CIO Council, for. its 
“ slavish adherence to the Communist Party line.” The council, 
like some others, had come under the control of such left-wing 
unions as the United Electrical Workers, the Public’ Workers, the 
Office Workers, and the Fur and Leather Workers. This bearding 
of the Communists in their stronghold, New York: City, is taken 


as a sign of CIO policy elsewhere, though the west coast shipping 
unions, under Mr Harry Bridges, may prove harder to discipline. 
The fact that the decision is not to be appealed to the CIO con-— 
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yention now meeting in Portland, Oregon, suggests that the Com- 
munists may decide to go peaceably along, rather than © risk 
secession. In its convention the’American Federation of Labour 
also has started a drive against Communists in its Canadian 
affiliates. . 

The struggle to clean out the New York City Council was led 
by two labour leaders who until very recently had not seen the 
light themselves, Mr Quill, president of the Transport Workers’ 
Union, and Mr Curran, who, unlike Mr Quill, has already suc- 
ceeded in ridding his organisation (the National Maritime Union) 
of its leftish tinge. The Transport Workers are still embattled, but 
a final decision may be reached at their convention in December. 
It is significant that Mr Quill has been “ pushed, prodded, and 
encouraged ” in his fight by a rallying of Catholic trade unionists 
inside the TWU. . 


Another CIO union rent by the Communist issue is the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union. Eight left-wing unions 
covering New York stores, with 30,000 members, seceded this 
summer from the international to avoid being taken over after 
the failure of their officers to sign anti-Communist affidavits had 
led to the loss of contracts. In one important case an AFL union 
won the ensuing election. Mr Wolchok, the president of the 
international, is trying desperately to regain his lost flock (without 
its black, or rather red, sheep) while defending himself. against 
charges—chiefly from Catholic members—of having been too easy 
with the Communists. 

The requirement that union officers must sign an anti- 
Communist affidavit before their union may avail itself of the 
services of the Labour Board has struck heavy blows at the left- 
wing unions. Not only have employers used the failure to sign 
as an excuse for failing to renew contracts with these unions, but 
locals have seceded to secure the advantages of compliance, and 
unions hke Mr Reuther’s Automobile Workers have welcomed 
the fugitives, This “cannibalism ”—a sin against union ethics— 
will be brought up on the convention floor, but Mr Murray, the 
president of the CIO, has already declared that the raided unions 
have only their own undemocratic practices to blame. The bulk 
of organised labour may even be willing to retain the  anti- 
Communist affidavit out of the wreckage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
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if some face-saving device can be found, such as Mr Tobin's 
ingenious suggestion that employers also be required to sign. 

At ‘Portland; Mr Murtay called ‘the Communists filthy and 
vicious. But no purge—-beyond a flood of words—seemis 
imminent. There-is no desire to make martyrs out of the Com- 
munists, or take the risk, like Mr Wolchok, of losing unions whose 
leaders, but not their members, are Communists. Nor is the CIO 
altogethe, indifferent to the charge of “ company unionism—1948 
style.” Thus the national body has joined im the $1,000,000 suit 
brought by the United Electrical Workers against the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This follows the Commission’s order to the 
General Electric Company to withdraw ‘recognition from the 
UEW both in new and established laboratories for atomic 
research. The union protests that all workers actually employed 
have already met loyalty tests. But the Commission insists that 
officers, who exercise control over union members, must also be 
above suspicion and the officers of the electrical union have refused 
to sign the anti-Communist affidavits. But in this case they enjoy 
CIO support on the grounds that rhe directive goes beyond the 
requirements of security and establishes a dangerous precedent. 


* * * 


The Republican Inquest 


The: preliminary verdict at the inquest on the Republican 
Party places the blame for the disaster on the party’s leadership— 
or lack of it—and Mr Dewey has anticipated the inevitable 
sentence by announcing that he will not stand for the Presidency 
again. ‘The jury also agtees that the party must find new blood 
and a common purpose behind which it can rally, but the attempts 
that have so far been made to define that purpose have illustrated 
only too clearly the complete lack of cohesion which the disaster 
left behind it. Lack of cohesion has been a regular concomitant 
of the equally regular defeats which the party has suffered during 
the last twenty years, and there is as yet no reason to suppose 
that in four years’ time it will fail to find that semblance of unity 
which it has always managed to maintain during the actual election 
campaigns. 

But just as the defeat this year was more bitter than usual, 
so the divisions within the party are more extreme than usual. 
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The liberal Republicams, pointing to the comparative success 
which many of them achieved in the Congressional elections, 
insist that the party was beaten because it was not progressive 
enough, because the voters did not trust it, and that it must be 
built up again on new foundations. The conservatives contend 
that the party paid the penalty for deserting its austere principles 
for the glamour of what it hoped would be popular appeal, and 
for not daring to offer the voters the true Republican doctrines 
preached by men like Senator Taft and Mr Halleck, who in the 
1946 Congressional election gave the party its only victory in 
recent years. Mr Philip Willkie, following in his father’s fighting 
footsteps, has proposed that the Republicans should hold a special 
convention in 1949 to decide where they stand on these issues. 

Mr Harold Stassen’s supporters, anxious that he should not 
break his record of always being the first candidate in the field, 
are already pressing his claims for 1952, asserting that, if he had 
been chosen to lead the party this year, the voters would have 
been in no doubt where it stood and that his liberal record would 
have ensured victory. These claims may not seem entirely justi- 
fied to those who feel that Mr Stassen’s campaign speeches on 
the Taft-Hartley Act and on agricultural policy had a good deal 
to do with the Republican defeat. Nor, has he added to his 
reputation for political tact by a recent broadcast in which he 
alleged that the Democratic election pledges, if put into practice, 
would produce a “ Truman depression” ; progressive Republicans 
in the Senate, longing to prove that their liberalism is genuine 
and that their party has learnt its lesson, have offered to co-operate 
with Mr Truman in the passage of his social welfare legislation. 

It is in Congress, and particularly in the Senate, that the real 
leadership of the Republican Party will rest during the interim 
period, and this group of liberal Senators, many of them from 
New England, are expected to make a strong effort to win control 
of the Party Policy Committee from Senator Taft and the “ Old 
Guard.” But inability to agree upon a leader, coupled with 
the great prestige of Mr Taft, makes it unlikely that they will 
be very successful. Once they are face to face with their Demo- 
cratic opponents, the Republicans in the Eighty-first Congress 
may gloss over, even if they do not forget, their differences of 
opinion. But meanwhile the rank and file of the party probably 
feels that the safest example to follow is that of the Republican 
women’s club which changed the topic of its November meeting 
from “Our New Republican President” to “It.Pays..to be 
Ignorant.” 


* * x 


« Forty-ninth in °49 °°? 


Well before the presidential campaign of 1952 most 
Hawaiians expect that their islands will have become a “ whistle 
stop ” in the minds, if not in the travels, of future candidates. (The 
Democratic platform urged “immediate statehood” for both 
Hawaii and Alaska.) With the conveniently appropriate slogan, 
“the goth State in “49,” political and commercial leaders are 
actively urging Congress to elevate the Territory to statehood 
at the next session. This would mean that 85 per cent of 
Hawaii’s population of approximately half a million would be 
added to the American electorate and two Senators and two 
Representatives sent to Congress. There is nothing new about 
the plan to change the status of Hawaii; when in 1900 Congress 
officially established the Territory the islanders were promised 
full statehood eventually. After years of Congressional study and 
public indifference on the mainland the House of Representatives 
passed a Bill last year in favour of creating a forty-ninth state. 
However, the Senate shelved the legislation, and another Con- 


gressional fact-finding committee is expected to visit Hawaii to 


learn at first hand whether it is worthy of becoming the youngest 
United. State. 

The wartime significance of Pearl Harbor and the fame of 
Honolulu as a tourist resort has possibly obscured Hawaii’s com- 
mercial importance. Hawaii’s. dependence. on shipping was well 
illustrated by the immediate increase of unemployment and the 
decrease in trade resulting from the west coast mafitime strike. 
Sugar and pineapple; representing. large investments, are sold 
almost exclusively to the United States. ‘The islands’ plenta- 
tiens supply one-seventh 1 the sugar consumed on 
the mainland and the canning. of. pineapples, the second 

me et tbe demand 










largest industry, cannot mow meet growing 

in spite of the islands* annual output of nearly half a billion 
tins. Of late years the cultivation of pineapple has spread to 
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delegate who is permitted to attend the sittings of the House 
of Representatives but not to vote. vit 

Despite the many racial strains represented there is the 
minimum of friction on the islands. The population is about 
equally divided between the white and yellow races and the 
people are proud of the fact that after the attack on Pear} 
Harbor the Japanese, who comprise the largest Oriental group; 
proved thoroughly loyal to the United States. The chief objection 
to Hawaiian statehood is that the islands are claimed to be 
fertile ground for the spread of Communism which, it is asserted, 
is already latent in Hawaii’s strong labour organisations, and jt 
is felt in some quarters that the extreme left might acquire 
control of the new state. The opponents of these arguments think 
that a strong state constitution would overcome this danger, 
The continental American people apparently approve of statehood 
for Hawaii, although it seems likely that it will be a long time 
before the Hawaiian will seem less than a foreigner. Indeed, it 
may be the flag sellers who are running the greatest danger: g 
forty-ninth star will have to be added to the stars and stripes 


and, if they do not look sharp, they may find themselves overs 
stocked with last year’s flag. 


Shorter. Notes 


Mr Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, has confirmed reports 
that he will ask Congress for “ more than a billion dollars” as a 
deficiency appropriation, to cover the April-June quarter of 1949. 
The initial limit of $5 billion set by Congress was intended to 
cover fifteen months, but the ECA Act gave the President dis- 
cretionary power to use this total within a twelve months’ period, 
ECA has allocated all but $500 million of its existing funds. Loan 
agreements have been reached on a total of $837 million, and the 
next appropriation will probably carry no more than a very modest 
proportion to be earmarked in this way. 


*x 


A casual glance at draft rejection figures from ten large cities 
(72 per cent) gives a misleading impression. All married and 
ex-service men are exempt; many of those now being registered 
are twenty-four and twenty-five years old and _ therefore 
represent a large proportion who were classified 4F (mentally 
or physically unfit) during the war. It will not be possible to 
discover whether the national health is improving until men whe 
missed the wartime service because of their youth are drafted 
The wartime standard was lower than now and then the rejects 
amounted to about 38 per cent. 


* 


A House sub-committee has conducted an investigation into the 
business practices of .a sample group of automobile dealers in 
Washington, DC; «Purchasers of cars testified under subpoena 
that they hdd paid as*much as $§00 in premiums in order to 
acquire a new mode] and that dealers gave preference to customers 
willing to accept unwanted gadgets. By giving a very low trade-in 
allowance, some dealers wete making an additional profit of over 
40 per cent. The committee favoured a check by Federal and 
local authorities for possible tax evasion by agents who had taken 
“tips” or had broken tradé laws in other ways. The automobile 
industry was warned of the possible introduction of price controls 
if it did not take steps to discipline its representatives. Mr Henry 
Ford, when asked to comment on the inquiry, said he deplored 
the existence of such unscrupulous methods and he disclosed that 
his company had discharged over twenty dealers for black market 
activities. 

+ 5 

The cream of “canned” music will be heard again after ten 
months. Mr Petrillo, head of the musicians’ union, has reached 
agreement with the recording companies, The industry has tried 
a variety of ways to circumvent the Petrillo ruling, which has 
ie a we: musical emcee records being made by 
mem union since January. Foreign 
been employed with success and small new fi have offered 
recordings made locally by non-union artistes. The new five+yeat 
contracts covering oie and wages do not differ substantially 
from those previously in force. gre. the contracts — 
could be signed, 
pronounced 







bly prove to have been an delay. . Altogether 
Mr Petrillo’s stubbornness priv welfare fund of 
$1 ; the public and the record ma rs have lost without 
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Entente Cordiale ? 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


HESE are troublesome times for the Entente Cordiale. 

Despite texts binding Britain and France together politically, 
defensively, financially as they have never been bound before, the 
plain fact remains that the French are disgusted with the British, 
and the British are heartily fed up with the French. 

On the French side the disgust, vocal and resentful though it 
J; appears to be rather incidental than springing from anything 

“s permanent or profound. At a recent meeting of British PROs 
from the French provinces, whose job it is to retain close contacts 
with the local populations and their press, it was reported 
unanimously that British standing is as high as it has ever been, 
and that interest in Britain is lively and sustained. Nothing 
symbolises French affection for Britain better than the spon- 
taneous excitement among the unsophisticated part of the public 
at the birth of the royal prince. 

Yet unquestionably the legend of “perfidious Albion” has 
acquired a new lease of life as a result of the Ruhr pronunciamento 
on the eve of the London conference. This was a political and 
psychological blunder of the first order and nothing could have 
been better calculated to anger the French. Yet it is doubtful 
whether even this decision on ownership of the Ruhr industries, 
though it touched the Quai d’Orsay on the raw, could have so 
jolted public opinion had it not been snatched up and exploited 
simultaneously for political purposes on the two extremes. 
General de Gaulle and M. Malraux oddly but certainly share 
with MM. Duclos and Thorez an overriding interest in discredit- 
ing the British Labour Government, and both sides lose by close 
ties between contemporary Britain and Europe, 

More serious is the state of British opinion about France— 
a country which seems to be in process of being written off, 
even in high quarters, as a_ political, economic and military 
liability. In its simplest form the British are asking whether 
torn and divided France with its dwindling currency and its 
well-entrenched Communist fifth column, is a “safe bet.” There 
is in fact a double dilemma: is France a possible partner in 
economic recovery ? Is it a reliable ally in the event of war ? 

On the first count, French recovery is no longer a matter for 
speculation: it, is, already a process far enough advanced for all 
to see. Four years ago, the liberated parts of the country were 
still in a state of physical disintegration, economically paralysed, 
with transport almost at a standstill (a train ticket required a 
special permit from the Mayor) with close on a million soldiers 
and workers prisoners on the wrong side of the Rhine—it was 
then currently expected that.it. would take almost a decade to 
Teintegrate them. without. social upheaval—and with scarcity, 
hunger and cold apparent on the faces of the people. Today 
Paris is bustling with activity, with a reduced and inconspicuous 
minority still suffering extremes of want, yet with food, comfort 
and gaiety ill-distributed but abounding. 


The demographic. decline which was the staple argument to 
prove French decadence in prewar years has undergone a remark- 
able reverse. The rise in the birthrate, at first discounted as a 
normal postwar phenomenon, is now considered by experts to 
indicate sustained expansion... French industrial production, after 
making giant strides immediately after the liberation, is now 
marking time. The slump period of paid holidays. followed by 
the strikes has thwarted the planners’ hopes, Nevertheless, the 
general picture is not discouraging, and in the main sectors of 
industry the prewar indices of the bad: 1938-39 year are easily 
outstripped. The agricultural recovery, retarded. by unusually 
bad harvests, is now, after a bumper crop, almost back at prewar 
level, with livestock reconstituted completely and. vegetable, fruit 
and wine glutting the markets. 

This panoramic view of French revival is not intended to indi- 
cate that one can now count on France fully to fulfil the leading 
réle in the European Recovery Programme which it has boldly 
assumed. The cancer of inflation has neither been cut out nor 
cured, and while it continues to unhinge social equilibrium, to 
distort human as well as economic values, to discourage effort 
and misdirect resources, economic consolidation and political 
stability will remain the will o’ the wisps they have always been. 

The cause of the French inflation is well known: France is 
living Outside its means. As socially progressive as Britain, 
committed to providing universal. social.security, free health and 
education services, full employment, decent minimum wages, and 
unable through no fault of its own to economise on the armed 
forces, it has never. succeeded in finding the wherewithal to pay 
its way. There is plainly no answer to this beyond sound fiscal 
reform, the redistribution of wealth and compulsion on. the 
hitherto privileged and fiscally untouchable classes, commercial, 
liberal and, above all, rural, to pay in what the highly organised 
and politically powerful working-class .will certainly continue 
to demand should be paid out. Nor is it sufficient to balance the 
current budget—a difficult enough task, which the present govern- 
ment has, in fact, performed, Given the state of world insecurity 
and social tension, the government cannot €xpect a miraculous 
revival in capitalist “confidence” to fill the channels of invest- 
ment. It must also find the resources itself to invest in produc- 
tion and supplement private efforts. 

The present coalition has staked its precarious life on a cautious 
and qualified fiscal reform and will table a Bill before the Assembly 
within a fortnight. Already the root and branch reformers com- 
plain that the project is timid and insufficient although it simplifies 
administration and goes some way towards levelling the fiscal 
burden. The objection to radical reform is not financial but politi- 
cal—but it is none the less forbidding. The government, hard 
pressed by Communist and Gaullists alike, is struggling for its 
own survival and it is certainly not in the interests of the Recovery 
Programme or the Brussels Pact that it should collapse. It must 
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therefore reckon with very ill-informed public opinion, labouring 
under the delusion that, if only taxes. were abolished an trols 


relaxed, France could slide back to the good old days. 1 take 
a long time to eradicate this misconception for which the-French 
press must take a substantial share of the blame, Meanwhile 
French ignorance of the economic facts of life is ihustratéd in the 
Communist success in presenting the Marshall Plan as “a burden” 
on France and in an unchallenged remark recently made by 
General de Gaulle, that France managed very well for centuries 
without American aid. The present government is giving a lead, 
but it cannot afford to race altogether out of sight. 

Besides the weight of public ignorance the government has 
another cross to bear in the form of an ill organised, inefficient, 
frequently corrupt and too frequently purged civil service. There 
is, therefore, no reason to suppose that inflation can be suppressed 
overnight, or that order will emerge from chaos at the touch of a 
socialist or any other wand. Yet it is reasonable to point to pro- 
gress already attained, to evidence of vitality and energy, and to 
signs that responsible leaders know what the trouble is and are 
preparing to take every politically practicable measure to meet it 
This being so, it is not altogether far-fetched to deduce that the 
magnificent recovery which marked the end of the war will con- 
tinue and expand towards, if not up to, the targets laid out in 
France’s long term plan. 

But France’s unquestionable possibilities as a partner in Euro- 
pean recovery are the answer to only one aspect of the British 
dilemma: it can still be asked whether the country is a reliable 
ally in the event of war. 


New Spirit in the Army 


The French army—in reliable French opinion—is at present 
under-equipped and too small to resist a full scale onslaught. On 
the other hand, adequately provided’ with heavy armour and 
fully supported in the air, these same experts believe it could 
be quickly transformed into the best land force at the disposal 
of the Atlantic Union. French conscripts are now training 
in modern warfare in the new de Lattre de Tassigny camps, 
from which they emerge after a few months in high spirits and 
fine physical form. Contrary to earlier fears, recent evidence 
suggests high morale and undivided loyalty even when the troops 
were sent to operate against Communist compatriots pleading 
bread-and-butter arguments for strikes and sabotage. No incident 
of mutiny and sedition has been reported despite intensive propa- 
ganda to which the men were subject, a fact which suggests that 
the mucleus of former officers and men of the Francs Tireurs et 
Partisans (the Communist underground which joined the regular 
army after the liberation) has not achieved positive results. 

There is, however, a wider question of French civilian morale 
and the wisdom of riveting defence plans and establishing land 
and air bases in a Country in which one ‘quarter of the population 
vetes Communist. This hesitation, however, ignores the fact that 
the elector who votes Commun'st is certainly..not notifying his 
desire to. be eccupied by the Red Army. . If, in the event -of 
inyas:on, France was not left undefended and alone to meet the 


«. first brunt of attack while its allies—in theit usual way—began 


preparing for some future action, the French are as likely to resist 
as any other menaced area in the Western Union. If on the other 
hand, the Germans and Russians turn on France together’ before 
the western allies could come to its aid, then,a crack in French 
morale cr indeed in the morale of any other isolated and vulneratle 
victim «an be safely predicted. — ' 

The real threat to French cohesion in the evént of war is neither 
thé géneral public fdr the artfiy itself, but rather the strategic 
industries, notably transport, electricity, armaments and aircraft, 
where the communist CGT, whose-leaders umquestionably would 
welcome the Russians, still occupy dominant p@stsy This threat 
is real and imminent and is fully appreciated by the present 
government »which is now engaged in fighting it on physical and 
political levels simultaneously. It is teo soon to say whether this 
struggle will be successful, -but it is not too soon to observe*that 
marked progress has been made in the mines and ports during the 
past few days and that Communist control is less complete than 
it Was one year ago. . 


Calling the Communist Bluff 


The government is proceeding slowly: far too slowly for many 
of its internal.and external critics. Yet here again—as in the battle 
against inflation —the fight will.only be w@n if the Government 
has national support. The Communists, le parti des fusillés, ended 
the war with magnificent prestige, when allegations of their de- 
pendence on.a foreign power,.were dismissed ,automatically 
Faseist and Hitler'te. Since that time their frantic opposition 
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recovery and Marshall aid, the recent evidence of financial support 
from Moscow and irritation at the avowed political aims of the 
strikes has reversed opinion. 

‘The time has come whén- the government can call Communist 
bluff vithout risking civil war. The Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, Jules Moch, has assumed the tragic responsibility of 
organising the “ show down ”—tragic because the rank and file of 
fighters against whom he has mobilised the army are bona fide 
trade unionists, unaware of the giant hoax played upon them by 
the Cominform, compelling them to rip up their own economy, 
destroy their instruments of work and sabotage aid to themselves, 
He has incurred the eternal hatred of the mining villages but his 
uming has enabled him to isolate resentment and carry the 
country. 

Defying international Cassandras, France has not fallen apart, 
Weakened and divided by the two wars, excessively sensitive 
external pressures, unreconciled to impoverishment and the 
elimination of France as a Great Power, the people remain 
bewildered with a sense of injury and grievance quick to respond 
to demagogy and fanaticism, Yet there has been an unsteady but 
certain improvement in the way the people live and, even more 
astonishing, that improvement has been achieved without serious 
encroachments on democratic liberties and human rights which 
almost any other country in similar conditions would have thrown 
overboard in the struggle for survival. 

That struggle for survival—against internal and external enemies 
common to Britain and France—cannot leave Britain either 
indifferent or in any way complacent. Already the political impli- 
cations of the struggle have been grasped and the British are 
fully committed to aiding France. Hundreds of millions of 
pounds sterling are already being invested: it is time to. invest 
confidence as well. 


The Mind of Israel—] 


{BY A GENTILE RECENTLY IN PALESTINE] 


A Visitor to Palestine very quickly sees signs of the revolution 
that has taken place there this year. As he motors through Haifa, 
scarred with broken buildings, it looks to him as though the 
number of Arabs in the streets is no greater than the number of 
Arabs he would expect to find any weekend on the front at 
Brighton. At the airport he is met by young Belgians earnestly 
watching things in the name of Uno, and later on at Tel Aviv he 
will see Americans everywhere driving cars—oh, so busily—in the 
name of Uno, and swapping rather noisy wisecracks in the public 
rooms of his hotel. On the coastal road he rushes ~ast truck 
after truck filled with Jewish troops, male and female, and his 
chauffeur refuses lifts to more hitchhiking soldiers than ever we 
saw on English roads in Our-war. He sees fields thrown out of 
cultivation by lack of manpower and a number of Arab villages 
in which every house has been methodically destroyed by Jewish 
explosives. When he reaches Tel Aviv he sees no more damage} 
but he may with a certain nostalgic’ thrill, troop down with fifty 
others to a basement air raid shelter at the sound of the alert. 
How has the mentality of the Jews been affected by the swift 
march of these events since last May ? 2 
To an Englishman it may sound strained to compare the mental 
state of the Jews in May, 1948, with our own condition in May, 
1940, but unless the forebodings of last spring are being vastly 
exaggerated ~ today, the’ parallel “is “in fact “remarkably close: 
Throughout a large part of the population there was in Palestine, 
as in England, a confidence based on a kind of faith in ser 
But many Jews believed, as we belicved eight years ago, that uh 
danger of national extinction was imminent. . They knew that 
there would be an invasion and that they would be attacked by five 
nations, outnumbering them by 20 to 1; armed as they thought 
more adequately than themselves ; supported, as they feared, by 
outside help greater than they tihpe for. The best informed 
among them did not think the imvaders*could be driven back, 
and they tell you today that six months ago Oe Perc massacte 
and extermination. As in. 1940 we peered across*the Channelfor 
an invader whom, once landed, we saw little chance of repelling, 
so they looked north and east and south for invaders who would 
start with all the odds in their favour. We escaped wees 
They drove it back. We had to endure sufferings, hardships aad 
casualties far greater than any they‘ have known ; and we 
waited five years for a victory which came to them in less , 







five months. But in quality, if pot i degree, their experienbe 
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CENTRAL LINE EXTENSIONS 


LONDON TRANSPORT announces that a further 

E nine stations on the Central Line are now open 
to traffic. In the west, four stations, Northolt, 
South Ruislip, Ruislip Gardens and West 
Ruislip, complete the present programme of 
extensions. In the east, Roding Valley, 
Chigwell and Grange Hill complete the loop to 
Hainault, and Buckhurst Hill and Loughton 
point the way to Epping. 

To reach Oxford Circus direct from West 
Ruislip takes 39 minutes, from Loughton 
40 minutes. 

Since the opening of the first post-war 
extension from Liverpool Street to Stratford in 
December, 1946, the Central Line has grown 
into the longest of the Tube lines with 46 


stations in its 40 miles. 


© 
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That many of the well-iaformed Jews have been astonished by 
the speed and vompleteness of their success is beyond question. 
Whatever the reason for the victory may have been, whether 
it was their own skill and determination, or the clumsinéss and 
lack of interest among the rank and file of their enem‘es, or the 
jealousy and divisions among the five Arab nations, it is not 
surprising that the Jews should put their triumph down to ‘the 
transcendent justice of their cause, or even (among the orthodox 
and fundamentalists) to the arm of the Lord, Within a few months 
they saw Galilee cleared, the way to Jerusalem kept opem and a 
new and safer road built, Nazareth and its district administered by 
a Jewish military governor, and the strong Arab forces in the 
Judaean hills contained. They saw Kaukaji the brigand, who 
had resisted British arms for three years in the Arab revolt, 
dislodged by their troops in three days from a position that was 
thought to be impregnable, and driven helter-skelter with his 
fighting men back to the Lebanon frontier and well beyond it. 
They speak of the campaign as a second fall of Jericho, or a second 
collapse of Sennacherib ; for it came to pass that the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote the Assyrians and when they arose 
early in the morning, behuld they were all dead corpses. 


Heroes of the Settlements 


The story of this fighting is studded, as we might expect, with 
tales of heroism and local victories against fearful odds ; and 
many of these tales come from the settlements—those institutions 
which probably for the first time in history have succeeded in 
the attempt to lead a purely communal life. They are, many of 
them, scattered in remote places far removed from outside help, 
and in peculiar danger from the invasions. The oldest af them 
is at the south end of the Sea of Galilee, a mile or so from the place 
where Syria, Transjordan and Palestine meet—an uncomfortable 
spot in wartime for 450 unwarlike farmers, farmers’ wives and 
farmers’ children. On May 15th these settlers possessed a few 
rifles and had dug a few trenches. They waited for the attack, 
and, sure enough, three tanks or armoured cars appeared that day 
from across the Jordan. Luckily for thesettlers the Arabs retired 
without action taking place. Five days later eighteen tanks and 
armoured cars appeared again, but by this time the Jews had 
received a mortar and made a few Molotov cocktails; and, so 
armed, the defenders waited for the attack mm a coppice at the 
edge of their land. Some tanks, it is said, were turned back by 
the mortar, but two crossed the trenches and broke into the 
wood. And there a Jew, who may have learnt the trick with our 
Eighth Army, dropped from a tree on to a tank, pushed a cockiail 
inside, killed the crew and smashed the engine. The other tank 
caught fire; the invaders went back across the jordan ; and the 
Jewish farmers resumed their farming. It was almost as though 
panzers had landed at Dymchurch and been driven into the sea 
by a few men of the Home Guard from the Romney Marshes. 

That is a picture of the fighting as seen by Jewish eyes. . For 
a young self-conscious people the raw wine of these uncovenanted 
victories is clearly a heady drink, and the Jews naturally enough 
are telling themselves that they must be far better men than 
they had hitherto realised. For years they have known that they 
could drain malarial swamps, make the land as rich as any in 
Asia, and increase ten-fold the crops their predecessors got out 
of the soil. But now they believe that they are a great fighting 
nation, able to win campaigns against much greater numbers and 
far super-or arms, 


Bitterness Against the British 


What effect is this new self-confidence having on their policy ? 
That it has increased their bitterness against the British is patent. 
Although many of the English-speaking Jews tell you, no 
doubt with sincerity, that what they feel is not hatred, but the 
bitterness of disappointment in an old friend, it is still true that 
bitterness is bitterness fromm whatever source it springs, and 
ardent patriots may find it difficult to keep bitterness and hatred 

“in watertight compartments. 

Politically, men react differently according to their temperament 
and background. Some say that the Bernadotte plan, with a little 
adjustment, is still acceptable. The extreme orthedox. are said to 
demand all Palestine, because the, Scriptures say “ everything 
from Dan to Beersheba ”—and the influence of orthodoxy is on 
the increase. Between the limits of the extremists and the moder- 
ates one gets the most various opinions. At one recent gathering 
a politician of high standing declared, with unmistakable sincerity, 
that nothing but the United Nations stands between the world and 
another war; and half an hour later another politician of not less 
standing said. that abe Jews, having used » gotiation, and failed, 
having wu ed force ard succecded, Lave nov learnt their lesson. 
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From now on, he announced, every week that passes without’ 
settlement the Jews will raise their terms. Here clearly was a 
man of high influence ready to cc¢k a snook at Uno. 

These two men, one a man of reason and the other an apostle 
of violence, both stand high in the counsels of Israel and they are 
close associates in their work ; but in the tug-of-war, that was at 
that moment going on in the arena of Jewish opinion, they were 
at opposite ends of the rope. From what has been said publicly 
since then it looks as though the man of reason has been pulled 
nearer to the chalk line of defeat, but we may do well to remember 
that he is probably. still hanging on to the rope. 

(To be continued.) 


Communism in Australia 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue failure of the Communists to bring off.a general coal strike 
in New South Wales two weeks ago should not be accepted too 
readily as a sign of the ineffectiveness of the Australian Com- 
munists. They came near to success, and they still control the 
Miners’ Federation, They were able to force a strike, not on 
the issue of higher wages or better conditions, but on the issue 
that men engaged in driving a tunnel in a mining area were 
members of the Commonwealth-wide Australian Workers’ Union, 
which is unequivocally antitCommunist, and were not members 
of the Miners’ Federation. The Australian Workers’ Union won 
the tussle between the two unions and resisted the atterzpt by the 
Communists to seduce its members. But the fight was close, 
and it is important to realise the extent of Communist control 
over the Australian trade unions. 

In no single instance do the Communists dominate a unidn 
through a majority membership, but there are a number of 
strategic unions which they either control directly or exercise a 
strong influence on policy through Party members in key :positions 
on the executive. These unions include the following: 


Waterside Workers’ Federation 
Seamen’s Union 

Ironworkers’ Federation 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 
Australian Railways Union 
Federated Clerks’ Union 
Sheet-Metal Workers’ Union 
Miners’ Federation. 


According to a recem survey, the unions which are either 
dominated or strongly influenced by Communists (representing 
26 per cent of union membership) were responsible for 84 per 
cent of the man-days lost in all industries in the State of New 
South Wales from September, 1945, to December, 1947. The 
average number of days lost per member of the unions other than 
Communist controlled was 1.§, compared with 23.1 days in the 
Communist group—or 16 times as great. 

The eight unions named above occupy key positions in the 
industrial structure of the Commonwealth. By their controi over 
rail and sea twansport, engineering, coal and clerical work, they 
are able to paralyse the industrial life of the country by ther 
strikes. These unions are assumed to be Communist-controiled 
because professed Communists occupy executive positions in them 
and because the unions concerned have never denied public state- 
ments in Parliament and elsewhere to the effect that they are im 
fact dominated by Communists. : 

The accredited leader of the trade union movement in Australia 
is the Australasian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU). Moderate 
unions have prevented the Communists from gaining control 
of this body which is uncompromisingly anti-Communist. 
Moreover, no Communist can be a member of the Australian 
Labour Party which. has even i its members to belong 
to near-Communist bodies such as the Friendship with Russia 
League and the Friends of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, © 
the Commonwealth Government has resolutely refused to ban 
the Communist Party in Australia. The party was banned by 
the Menzies Administration after the outbreak of war, but when 
the Labour Government was returned in 1941, the ban was 
removed. : 

Both the Federal Government and the leader of the ue 
union ne a ere wee ee Se aoe 
Communist. Nevertheless, the, policy, and, indeed the day-t 
control of some of the key industrial unions is strongly influence: 
and, in some cases, dictated by the Communists whose influen 
is Strongest in New South Wales ‘where coal miming and hea 
industry is almost exclusively concentrated. 
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Britain’s Four-Year Plan 


I‘ is a thousand pities that the British four-year plan (which 
was submitted some weeks ago to the Organisation for 
European Economic Recovery) should have been left to leak 
out in Paris, instead of enjoying the dignity of proper publica- 
tion. The Government, it seems, promised OEEC to keep 
silence until all the eighteen plans had been correlated in a 
master document for submission to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. But planning in the security of Whitehall is one 
thing; the privacy of plans once they are deposited with an 
international organisation is quite another. That is not to 
blame OEEC for the leakage, for it was almost inevitable and 
it has done no great harm. But the Government have lost a 
valuable opportunity to explain the contribution of the British 
people towards their own, and Europe’s, recovery. The British 
were first in the field with their plan. It is, as plans must be, 
provisional and subject to revision, and it requires, like all such 
exercises in economic arithmetic, the closest examination in 
detail. Nevertheless, its decent publication would have been 
some answer to the wearisome allegations that it is always 
Britain which hampers European co-operation. 


There is no doubt that the extracts from the British plan, 
published in Paris last weekend, are authentic. They appear 
to cover an important part of the plan, though evidently not 
the whole of it. Of the five tables which have been published, 
three relate to Britain’s external payments; there is some evident 
duplication between them, and also a tantalising lack of detailed 
estimates for the years between 1948-49, and the demonstration 
of planned “ viability ” in 1952-53. It is hard to believe, more- 
over, that the full plan will not provide more detailed material 
than has so far been unofficially published about the expected 
course of British production during the next four years, and 
about the division of the nation’s income between consumption 
and capital investment. These are the real considerations on 
which the success of the plan depends. By 1952-53, it is 
expected, Britain’s account with the rest of the world will show 
a credit balance of £100 million. But the suggestion that the 
plan hopes to provide an improvement of 1§ to 20 per cent. in 
the British standard of living in that year, compared with the 
middle of this year, is palpably unsupported by any of the 
detailed figures. Such evidence as exists suggests that § per 
cent might be a more plausible measure of any improvement. 
The figures which have been published show that there are 
three main preconditions: the restriction of imports to a volume, 
even in 1952-53, of little more than 80 per cent of the volume 
of 1938; the attainment of a 50 per cent increase in the volume 
of exports compared with 1938 ; and the transformation of the 
invisible account into a big earner. To these might be added 
the need for a generous dose of good luck if the planning is to 
be realised in practice. 

It is natural, since “ viability” is the object of the exercise, 
that attention should be fastened on the estimated balance of 
Payments and the distribution of British trade in 1952-53. 
In the first table, the summary figures of the balance of pay- 
ments published last weekend have been recast into more con- 
venient form, and converted from millions of dollars into 
millions of pounds sterling. It is stated that the figures are 
at current prices, except for 1952-53 which are at “ programme 
Prices.” This formula does not reveal what assumptions have 


been made about the terms of trade, but it is probable that the 
“ programme prices” do not depart very far, if at all, from the 
current relations between import and export prices. In other 
words, the optimistic assumption in the Paris report of last 
year that the terms of trade would move by ro per cent. in 
Britain’s favour by the early "fifties has been discarded, and the 
harder assumption—perhaps it is a little too hard—that Britain 
and the other OEEC countries will obtain no relief from a 
change in the terms of trade has taken its place. That is one of 
the hazards of four-year planning. The other is to achieve 
the planned volume of exports. There is a flourish of magic 
about the appearance of a surplus of £100 million for the year 
after Marshall Aid ceases. One would like to know much more 
about the planners’ estimates for the next.three years before 
classifying the estimate for 1952-53 as realistic, hopeful, or 
downright optimistic. 
* 


Compared with the rate of purchases abroad for the first six 


months of this year, the 1952-53 estimates show an increase of 
12} per cent—from £1,787 million (annual rate) to £2,007 
million. But it is evident that this increase is accounted for 
largely by higher prices. In exports, the planned increase is 
25 per cent in value, compared with the projected 1948 rate. 
To a much greater extent than in the case of imports, this export 
figure takes allowance for an increase in volume ; for the first 
half of 1948 the volume of exports was running at 30 per cent 
above the 1938 level, and to raise that percentage to 50 by 
1952-53 implies an increase of 15 per cent in the volume of 
exports, compared with the first half of this year. Even so, 
there will, remain a deficit on visible trade, four years hence, of 
£163 million, and the surplus of {100 million will be achieved 
only if the invisible account produces the estimated credit of 
£263 million. 

The second part of the table, relating to the balance of pay- 
ments between Britain and the western hemisphere, contains 
figures which are even more remarkable. Purchases from the 
western hemisphere will cost 20 per cent less in 1952-53 than 
they were costing in the first part of this year. If a rough 
allowance is made for changes in prices, this seems to be equiva- 
lent to a reduction of nearly 30 per cent in volume, But for 
exports to the western hemisphere the plan is very different. 
The assumed increase is from £236 million (annual rate for 
1948) to £364 million in 1952-53 ; allowing for a rise in prices 


of 10 per cent, this corresponds to an increase in the volume of - 


exports to the western hemisphere of 40 per cent in four years— 
a task of the most formidable difficulty. There will still remain 
a deficit on the western hemisphere account, after crediting £35 
million for invisibles, of £73 million. Thus the planning for 
1952-53 assumes in effect the resumption of convertibility, by 
which the deficit on western hemisphere (that is, largely, dollar) 
account can be offset against the credits earned by Britain in 
trade with other areas. The total surplus of {roo million is 
in fact made up of surpluses of £204 million with the sterling 
area, and of £12 million with the countries participating in the 


Marshall programme, and of deficits of £73 million with the: 


western hemisphere and of £43 million with other countries not 
in OEEC. Thus the biggest surplus will be earned with countries 
in the sterling area which will be 


development and some reduction of the balances they holdin 
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That. many of the well-informed Jews have been astonished by 
the speed and completeness of their success is beyond question. 
Whatever the reason for the victory may have been, ‘whether 
it was their own skill and determination, or the clumsin€ss and 
lack of interest among the rank and file of their enem‘es, or. the 
jealousy and divisions among the five Arab nations, it is not 
surprising that the Jews should put their triumph down to “the 
trans¢endent justice of their cause, or even (among the orthodox 
and fundamentalists) to the arm of the Lord. Within a few months 
they saw Galilee cleared, the way to Jerusalem kept open and a 
new and safer road built, Nazareth and its district administered by 
a Jewish military governor, and the strong Arab forces in the 
Judaean hills contained. They saw Kaukaji the brigand, who 
had resisted British arms for three years in the Arab revolt, 
dislodged by their troops in three days from a position that was 
thought to be impregnable, and driven helter-skelter with his 
fighting men back to the Lebanon frontier and well beyond it. 
They speak of the campaign as a second fall of Jericho, or a second 
collapse of Sennacherib ; for it came to pass that the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote the Assyrians and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses. 


Heroes of the Settlements 


The story of this fighting is studded, as we might expect, with 
tales of heroism and local victories against fearful odds; and 
many of these tales come from the settlements—those institutions 
which probably for the first time in history have succeeded in 
the attempt to lead a purely communal life. They are, many of 
them, scattered in remote places far removed from outside help, 
and in peculiar danger from the invasions. The oldest af them 
is at the south end of the Sea of Galilee, a mile or so from the place 
where Syria, Transjordan and Palestine meet—an uncomfortable 
spot in wartime for 450 unwarlike farmers, farmers’ wives and 
farmers’ children. On May 15th these settlers possessed a few 
rifles and had dug a few trenches. They waited for the attack, 
and, sure enough, three tanks or armoured cars appeared that day 
from across the Jordan. Luckily for the’setrlers the Arabs retired 
without action taking place. Five days later eighteen tanks and 
armoured cars appeared again, but by this time the Jews had 
received a mortar and made a few Molotov cocktails ; and, so 
armed, the defenders waited for the attack m a coppice at the 
edge of their land. Some tanks, it is said, were turned back by 
the mortar, but two crossed the trenches and broke into the 
wocd. And there a Jew, who may have learnt the trick with our 
Eighth Army, dropped from a tree on to a tank, pushed a cOckrail 
inside, killed the crew and smashed the engine. The other tank 
caught fire; the invaders went back across the Jordan ; and the 
Jewish farmers resumed their farming. It was almost as though 
panzers had landed at Dymchurch and been driven into the sea 
by a few men of the Home Guard from the Romney Marshes. 

That is a picture of the fighting as seen by Jewish eyes... For 
a young self-conscious people the raw wine of these uncovenanted 
victories is clearly a heady drink, and the Jews naturally enough 
are telling themselves that they must be far better’ men than 
they had hitherto realised. For years they have known that they 
could drain malarial swears make the land as rich as any in 
Asia, and increase ten-fold the crops their predecessors got out 
of the soil. But now they believe that they are a great fighting 
nation, able to win campaigns against much greater numbers and 
far superior arms: 


Bitterness Against the British 


What effect is this new self-confidence having on their policy ? 
That it has increased their bitterness against the British is patent. 
Although many of the English-speaking Jews tell you, no 
doubt with sincerity, that what they feel is not hatred, but the 
birterness of disappointment in an old friend, it is still true that 
bitterness is bitterness from whatever source it springs, and 
ardent patriots may find it difficult to keep bitterness and hatred 
in watertight compartments. 

Politically, men react differently according to their temperament 
and background. Some say that the Bernadotte plan, with a little 
adjustment, is still acceptable. .The extreme orthedox. are said to 
demand all Palestine, because the Scriptures say “ everything 
from Dan to Beersheba ”—and the influence of orthedoxy is on 
the increase. Between the limits of the extremists and the moder- 
ates one gets the most various opinions. At one recent gathering 
a politician of high standing declared, with unmistakable sincerity, 
that nothing but the United Nations stands between the world and 
another war; and half an hour later another politician of not less 
standing said. that. she Jews, having used »gotiation, and failed, 
having tr ed force ard succeded, Lave nov learnt their lesson. 
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From now on, he announced, every week that passes without a 
settlement the Jews will raise their terms. Here clearly was q 
man of high influence ready to cock a snook at Uno. 

These two men, one a man of reason and the other an apostle 
of violence, both stand high in the counsels of Israel and they are 
close associates in their work ; but in the tug-of-war, that was at 
that moment going on in the arena of Jewish opinion, they were 
at opposite ends of the rope. From what has been said publicly 
since then it looks as though the man of reason has been pulled 
nearer to the chalk line of defeat, but we may do well to remember 
that he is probably. still hanging on to the rope. 

(To be continued.) 


Communism in Australia 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue failure of the Communists to bring off. a general coal strike 
in New South Wales two weeks ago should not be accepted too 
readily as a sign of the ineffectiveness of the Australian Com- 
munists. They came near to success, and they still control the 
Miners’ Fedetation, They were able to force a strike, not on 
the issue of higher wages or better conditions, but on the issue 
that men engaged in driving a tunnel in a mining area were 
members of the Commonwealth-wide Australian Workers’ Union, 
which is unequivocally antitCommunist, and were not members 
of the Miners’ Federation. The Australian Workers’ Union won 
the tussle between the two unions and resisted the atterapt by the 
Communists to seduce its members. But the fight was close, 
and it is important to realise the extent of Communist control 
over the Australian trade unions. 

-In no single instance do the Communists dominate a unidn 
through a majority membership, but there are a number of 
strategic unions which they either control directly or exercise a 
strong influence on policy through Party members in Key »positions 
on the executive. These unions include the following: 


Waterside Workers’ Federation 
Seamen’s Union 

Ironworkers’ Federation 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 
Australian Railways Union 
Federated Clerks’ Union 
Sheet-Metal Workers’ Union 
Miners’ Federation. 


According to a recemt survey, the unions which are cither 
dominated or strongly mfluenced by Communists (representing 
26 per cent of union membership) were responsible for 84 per 
cent of the man-days lost in all industries in the State of New 
South Wales from September, 1945, to December, 1947. The 
average number of days lost per member of the unions other than 
Communist ccntroiled was 1.5, compared with 23.1 days in the 
Communist group—or 16 times as great. 

The eight unions named above occupy key positions in the 
industrial structure of the Commonwealth. By their control over 
rail and sea twansport, engineering, coal and clerical work, they 
are able to paralyse the industrial life of the country by ther 
strikes. These unions are assumed to be Communist-controiled 
because professed Communists occupy executive positions in them 
and because the unions concerned have never denied public state- 
ments in Parliament and elsewhere to the effect that they are in 
fact dominated by Communists. { 

The accredited leader of the trade union movement in Australia 
is the Australasian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU). Moderate 
unions have prevented the Communists from gaining control 
of this body which is uncompromisingly anti-Communist. 
Moreover, no Communist can be a member of the Australian 
Labour Party which has even forbidden its members to belong 
to near-Communist bodies such as the Friendship with Russia 
League and the Friends of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, — 
the Commonweahth Government has resolutely refused to ban 
the Communist Party in Australia. The party was banned by 
the Menzies Administration after the outbreak.of war, but when 
the Labour Government was returned in 1941, the ban was 
removed. 

Both the Federal Government and the leader of the trade 
union sonata = ERR oe enone ely 
Communist. Nevertheless, the. policy. and. indee y-t 
control of some of the key industrial unions is strongly influenced 
and, in some cases, dictated by the Communists whose influence 
is strongest in New South Wales ‘where coal maiming and heavy 
industry is almost exclusively concentrated. 
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Britain’s Four-Year Plan 


T is a thousand pities that the British four-year plan (which 
was submitted some weeks ago to the Organisation for 
European Economic Recovery) should have been left to leak 
out in Paris, instead of enjoying the dignity of proper publica- 
tion. The Government, it seems, promised OEEC to keep 
silence until all the eighteen plans had been correlated in a 
master document for submission to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. But planning in the security of Whitehall is one 
thing; the privacy of plans once they are deposited with an 
international organisation is quite another. That is not to 
blame OEEC for the leakage, for it was almost inevitable and 
it has done no great harm. But the Government have lost a 
valuable opportunity to explain the contribution of the British 
people towards their own, and Europe’s, recovery. The British 
were first in the field with their plan. It is, as plans must be, 
provisional and subject to revision, and it requires, like all such 
exercises in economic arithmetic, the closest examination in 
detail. Nevertheless, its decent publication would have been 
some answer to the wearisome allegations that it is always 
Britain which hampers European co-operation. 


There is no doubt that the extracts from the British plan, 
published in Paris last weekend, are authentic. They appear 
to cover an important part of the plan, though evidently not 
the whole of it. Of the five tables which have been published, 
three relate to Britain’s external payments; there is some evident 
duplication between them, and also a tantalising lack of detailed 
estimates for the years between 1948-49, and the demonstration 
of planned “ viability ” in 1952-53. It is hard to believe, more- 
over, that the full plan will not provide more detailed material 
than has so far been unofficially published about the expected 
course of British production during the next four years, and 
about the division of the nation’s income between consumption 
and capital investment. These are the real considerations on 
which the success of the plan depends. By 1952-53, it is 
expected, Britain’s account with the rest of the world will show 
accredit balance of {100 million. But the suggestion that the 
plan hopes to provide an improvement of 1§ to 20 per cent. in 
the British standard of living in that year, compared with the 
middle of this year, is palpably unsupported by any of the 
detailed figures. Such evidence as exists suggests that § per 
cent might be a more plausible measure of any improvement. 
The figures which have been published show that there are 
three main preconditions: the restriction of imports to a volume, 
even in 1952-53, of little more than 80 per cent of the volume 
of 1938; the attainment of a 50 per cent increase in the volume 
of exports compared with 1938 ; and the transformation of the 
invisible account into a big earner. To these might be added 
the need for a generous dose of good luck if the planning is to 
be realised in practice. 


It is natural, since “ viability” is the object of the exercise, 
that attention should be fastened on the estimated balance of 
payments and the distribution of British trade in 1952-53. 
In the first table, the summary figures of the balance of pay- 
ments published last weekend have been recast into more con- 
venient form, and converted from millions of dollars into 
millions of pounds ‘sterling. It is stated that the figures are 
at current prices, except for 1952-53 which are at “ programme 
Prices.” This formula does not reveal what assumptions have 


been made about the terms of trade, but it is probable that the 
“ programme prices” do not depart very far, if at all, from the 
current relations between import and export prices. In other 
words, the optimistic assumption in the Paris report of last 
year that the terms of trade would move by 10 per cent. in 
Britain’s favour by the early fifties has been discarded, and the 
harder assumption—perhaps it is a little too hard—that Britain 
and the other OEEC countries will obtain no relief from a 
change in the terms of trade has taken its place. That is one of 
the hazards of four-year planning. The other is to achieve 
the planned volume of exports. There is a flourish of magic 
about the appearance of a surplus of £100 million for the year 
after Marshall Aid ceases. One would like to know much more 
about the planners’ estimates for the next.three years before 
classifying the estimate for 1952-53 as realistic, hopeful, or 


downright optimistic. 
* 


Compared with the rate of purchases abroad for the first six 
months of this year, the 1952-53 estimates show an increase of 
12} per cent—from £1,787 million (annual rate) to £2,007 
million. But it is evident that this increase is accounted for 
largely by higher prices. In exports, the planned increase is 
25 per cent in value, compared with the projected 1948 rate. 
To a much greater extent than in the case of imports, this export 
figure takes allowance for an increase in volume ; for the first 
half of 1948 the volume of exports was running at 30 per cent 
above the 1938 level, and to raise that percentage to 50 by 
1952-53 implies an increase of 15 per cent in the volume of 
exports, compared with the first half of this year. Even so, 
there will, remain a deficit on visible trade, four years hence, of 
£163 million, and the surplus of {100 million will be achieved 
only if the invisible account produces the estimated credit of 
£263 million. 

The second part of the table, relating to the balance of pay- 
ments between Britain and the western hemisphere, contains 
figures which are even more remarkable. Purchases from the 
western hemisphere will cost 20 per cent less in 1952-53 than 
they were costing in the first part of this year. If a rough 
allowance is made for changes in prices, this seems to be equiva- 
lent to a reduction of nearly 30 per cent in volume, But for 
exports to the western hemisphere the plan is very different. 
The assumed increase is from £236 million (annual rate for 


1948) to £364 million in 19§2-53 ; allowing for a rise in prices — 
of ro per cent, this corresponds to an increase in the volume of - 


exports to the western hemisphere of 40 per cent in four years— 
a task of the most formidable difficulty. There will still remain 
a deficit on the western hemisphere account, after crediting £35 
million for invisibles, of £73 million. Thus the planning for 
19§2-53 assumes in effect the resumption of convertibility, by 
which the deficit on western hemisphere (that is, largely, doflar) 
account can be offset against the credits earned by Britain in 
trade with other areas. The total surplus of {roo million is 
in fact made up of surpluses of £204 million with the sterling 
area, and of £12 million with the countries participating in the 
Marshall programme, and of deficits of £73 million with the 


western hemisphere and of £43 million with other countries not - 


in OBEC. Thus the biggest surplus will be earned with countries 


in the sterling area which will be expecting loans for colonial 
development and some reduction of the balances they held in 
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(sterling. Even on the basis of the plan as presented, therefore, 
jit is not self-evident that the conditions for “ viability ” will have 
been achieved with the western hemisphere. . . 

_ There remains, too, much ‘oon? for doubt whether the 
planned credit of £263 million on invisible account will be 
secured. Some prodigious changes are expected in invisible 
earnings, which are set out in the second table, together with 
an analysis of the import programme. This table is worth 
closer study because it alone provides any evidence whether 
invisible items will together produce so large a credit to swell 
the account. The main factor is the omnibus “ other items,” 
which are estimated to cost £74 million in 1948-49, but to yield 
no less than £175 million by 1952-53. It would seem that this 
is a miscellany of Government oyerseas expenditure, films, 
Overseas transactions of British oil companies, insurance, com- 
missions and royalties and other (mainly debit) items. It is 
difficult to see how such a resounding change in the size and 
sign of this miscellaneous item can occur—at least on the 
basis of what is publicly known about its composition. And 
it is on this item that the whole issue of solvency and surplus 
jin 1952-53 really depends. 
* 


It seems that the plan includes a lengthy examination of 
Britain’s recent achievements in industrial production. They 
have, in many respects, beers commendable, but there is a long 
way to go before the production targets which are necessary 
to sustain the level of trade postulated in the first two tables 
can be hit. The national income is to be increased by 12 per 
cent by 1953—but the present level of national output is show- 
ing an awkward tendency to become stabilised, partly owing to 
the effects of full employment and partly because of the inability 
of the Government and industry to redistribute manpower to 
the best advantage. In these circumstances, the assumption 
that productivity will increase at a rate of 2} per cent per 
annum during the four-year period seems decidedly hopeful— 
though it is not indeed impossible. But it will not be possible 
without better equipment, better work, and better management. 

1e plan assumes an increase in industrial production of 40 per 
cent compared with pre-war and of 25 per cent compared 
with 1947. Unfortunately, the official index of production this 
year has shown no change compared with the average for 1947, 
and the omens for achieving the planned increases in production 
are not, at this moment, as propitious as they could be. These 
increases in output are set out in the third table. Grain pro- 
duction is to increase by 10} per cent between next year’s 
harvest and 1953—though there are already signs of over- 
addiction to straw cropping on British farms. The §0 per cent 
increase in meat and bacon will be most acceptable, though 
it will only restore the prewar average. In milk and dairy 
products, the plan counts on a 12} per cent increase. The 
coal target (257 million metric tons, or 253 million long tons) 
presupposes—without any supporting evidence—a radical im- 
provement in productivity from, the existing labour force, and 
apparently the whole increase in output is to be sold in overseas 
markets. That may be a more difficult task in four years’ time 
than it is now. The planned increase in steel capacity makes 
its due appearance. The rest of the plan follows a pattern 
which has now become fairly familiar—large increases in the 
consumption of copper (for exports of metal manufactures and 
capital construction), of cotton and synthetic fibres (largely for 
exports) and in timber. To back up these various hopeful 
estimates of production at home, the document includes also 
a table (examined on a later page) showing the expected increase 
in colonial production, which itself is no less hopeful in 
character. 

Estimates of this kind have become the staple of national 
planning. It will be interesting indeed to compare them with 


- those put forward by other countries, and to see whether any 
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adjustment has been, or should be, made to align them with 
the intentions and requirements of the other participants ig 
European.recovery.. Such estimates of production will tend to 
be regarded in some European countries if not as a guarantee, 
at least as an honest assurance, that British economic policy 
will seck to fulfil the plan put forward in Paris. Countries 
which are expecting Britain to meet their deficits of essential 
materials and manufactures will comment critically on any 
failure to hit the domestic production targets of these goods, 
Equally, they will be critical of any increase in British pro- 
duction which might reduce the need for imports from other 
participating countries. The process of correlating the various 
plans, indeed, is scarcely less difficult than the task of economic 


TasLe I—BaLance oF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT AccouNT 
(£ Million) 





1947 | 








1938 1948* | 1952-53 
With Whole Worid 
Purchases abroad....ee. seeves 1,012 1,551 1,787 2,007 
Sales abroad... .. cece aocned 646 1,110 1,473 1,844 
Deficit on visible trade-..cccoes é ; 441 314 163 
Invisible account ......cccsees Cr. 281 Dr. 194 Ce 32 Cr. 263 
Balance eeeeverereeseees seeee Dr. 85 Dr. 635 Dr. 282 Cr. 100 
With Western Hemisphere } 
Parchases abroad.......ceseee nee 721 | 592 472 
SD POON 5 pita kccsccete ene 165 236 364 
Deficit on visible trade .....0 oa 556 356 108 
Invisible account......<+ guste ows Dr. 119 Dr. 87 Cc. 
Bala oo i ccs sce csewssctees | Dr. 687? Dr. 393 Dr. 73 





* Annual rate based on first six months. 
Tas_te II—BaLance oF PAYMENTS AND OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 
(£ Million) 











' 
| 1987 | 1a8-49 | 1952-53 
| | 
Income i 
Exports and re-exports.....ccecsesesceeces 1,110 1,625 1,844 
Invisible earnings (met).........400seeeueee - 193 i+ 8 + 263 
NG ss 500.0 th beeneerbhenebeoennekeh + BR + 67 + # 
BOE i 5a Co. Bac We eh VEE CER RETE Ce wee bed | — 64 ~ 7 i— 6 
Febateh, GU2<cdvascinn babe bueavos ees + 8 j + 4 + 25 
TE ABEL LS BE op al ei Fa, Bia a cml ae — 219 |— 7 + 175 
Total Income .........:.ecseceeee aaa 917 1,660 2,107 
i 
PN a 6s aos <bonine caeCa baeebawhaw eine i 1,551 2,025 2,007 
Pork wed: COReOO i. Sik oass octane Siae us 775 962 905 
8 SRO opr pre 529 731 837 
POM Sd. ini ccdetiedeeecbinetcdés 71 131 141 





TaBLe III—PLANNED INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 








| Unit | 1935-38 1947 | +=1948-49 1952-53 
| 
GOOD scamancnnens eane j mn. metric tons | ‘ | 
Meat and bacon....... o ‘ 
Milk and dairy products *» 
Soe Geel... ccwwecces ~ 2 
CORPS. gids Saha nk phe . 233 
Ekctric power......... ba. kWh. ‘ 
HOR, v:nnvcaddde cveees | mn. metric tons 
Copper consumption.... | '000 metric tons/ 266 
Cotton consumption..., os 619 
Wool consumption ..... * 199 
Synthetic fibres........ a : 
Timber consumption ... | mn. cu. metres 





* 1934- 


statesmanship in making them work at all. In Britain, there 
has been a moderate degree of success in domestic planning— 
though the results have not been so impressive as the planners 
would like to claim. But it has become possible roughly to. 
secure that 20 per cent of the national income is devoted to 
capital investment (a figure which is apparently to be main- 
tained) and broadly to determine its application. It is on 
grounds such as these that there may be some confidence that. 
what is said in the plan about domestic investment and the. 
prospective output of at least certain industries, can be broadly 
accepted without too great a strain on credulity. But even 
so, many targets will be missed. And, so far as the balance of 
payments is concerned, the plan is likely to want much drastic. 
revision before its term expires in 19$3. 
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“ SOUND scheme of organisation does not in itself ensure 

efficiency,” observed the Burrows Committee after 
some months’ study of the structure of the National Coal Board. 
This is so. In the mining industry itself the causes of inefficiency 
are both deeper and wider than questions of organisation; they 
are evident in foreign coalfields as well as in the British, and 
they were evident in the British coalfields before the National 
Coal Board was created. And if it is possible (as it clearly is) to 
find ways in which the National Coal Board works less 
efficiently than might be desired, the question still remains 
how far the blame rests upon the administrative structure of 
the Board. The men operating the structure may not all be the 
right men, and. it is probable that they have yet to accustom 
themselves fully to their, tasks and learn how to operate as 
members of the team. Setbacks in the mining industry, there- 
fore, do not automatically call for changes in the organisation 
of the Coal Board. 


lt does, however, remain to be demonstrated whether it is 
possible for a\single central authority, however organised, 
to take over and operate in any direct sense and without loss of 
efficiency an industry, as large as the British mining industry. 
Not only the Burrows Committee but the Coal Board itself 
have used words which suggest that for them, too, the answer 
is uncertain. Two other serious criticisms published this week 
have raised the same-central question. Only a brief and general 
summary of the report of the Burrows Committee has been pub- 
lished by the Board. This says: 


The Committee have stressed the size and difficulties of the 
task which the Board had to undertake at short notice. They 
realised that in the autumn of 1946 the Board had to build 
a new organisation stretching from London to the colliezies, 
and the fact that the Board set it up so rapidly was, in the 
Commitiee’s view, the chief reason why they were able to take 
over the industry on January 1, 1947, without disaster. 


The Board, in outlining the Committee’s criticisms, makes a 
number of remarks to the same effect : 

It would be a matter for surprise if criticisms of this kind 
were not current in so large and so young an organisation as 
the nationalised coal industry. . . . On nationalisation, the 
collieries, with their managers, were severed from the authori- 
ties to whom they were previously responsible and were attached 
to new directing authorities, pursuing new objectives and of 
Necessity using new techniques. Great credit is due to all the 
Board’s officials in the coalfields for the way they have sup- 
ported the strains inseparable from so radical a change. 


It is true that no previous example exists of placing an indus- 
ry of this size under a single management. The wonder is not 
that the organisation stumbles, but (like Dr Johnson’s dog) 
that it. can walk on its hinder legs at all. 


To. place the industry under a single management was, how- 
tver, a deliberate act, presented to the public as having certain 
advantages, and to be followed possibly by measures of a similar 
kind for other industries. Its difficulties, and the rate at which 
they are overcome, are matters of public concern not only 
because their direct economic importance is immense, but also 
a they provide lessons for other experiments which may 

The committee under Sir Robert Burrows was set up in 
May Gt the time when Sir Charles Reid resigned from the Coal 
Board) as a result of widespread expressions of anxiety about 
the way the Board was working. The Board’s decision not to 
publish the bulk of the report of the Burrows Committee 
deprives the public of some useful evidence on the matter; 

, the Board confines itself to a statement setting out the 
main ‘recommendations with the Board’s comments and “an 
indication of the Committee’s views on certain questions of 
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principle and fact.” This is unfortunate, and the attempt to 
treat the report as Re more than “ confidential advice . . . on 
their own internal organisation ” is misguided. 


* 


What is published of the comments made by the Burrows 
Committee, and the general tenor of its recommendations, con- 
firm that the National Coal Board has still to overcome the 
weakness of structure which became apparent early in its life, 
and on which Sir Charles Reid commented pungently before 
and after his resignation, The Board realises in general, no 
doubt, what the principles should be. They are, in its own 
words, “the principles which should govern the settifig-up and 
working of any large organisation,” and the Burrows Committee 
has restated them: as much devolution of responsibility ‘as 
possible ; the creation of a clear channel of command ; a ‘clear 
distinction between policy-making and execution, maintained 
in a way which does not exclude-the-executive from association 
in policy-making. The Board has been striving for some time 
past to embody these principles, but without decisive success. As 
a beginning the committee proposes to carry a stage further the 
process begun in May of freeing members of the Board from 
functional responsibilities. It recommends the appointment of 
three new part-time members and a second deputy chairman. 
The Board has agreed to this, and it forms part of the enabling 
Bill which was to have had its second reading on Thursday. 

More important, because it attacks the more fundamental 
question of the hiatus between the brain and the limbs, is the 
Committee’s recommendation that the Board should be further 
enlarged by including the eight chairmen. of the divisions. This 
is turned down, as is the analogous recommendation, lower 
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‘down in the chain, that the area general managers should be 
members of the divisional boards. The reasons given relate 
partly to physical difficulties—time wasted 

drawbacks of excessively large boards—dand partly to general 
considerations which are less easily intelligible but more signifi- 
cant: the “clear channel of command” would be obscured 
or distorted ; in making policy and deciding between the com- 
peting claims of various coalfields, the participation of repre- 
sentatives with loyalties to particular coalfields would be a 
hindrance rather than a help. Instead, the Board proposes to 
extend the system of conferences at which the National Board 
meets the divisional representatives and the divisional boards 
meet the area representatives. 


The Burrows Committee suggests a national executive com- 
mittee to supervise the execution of policy, and four advisory 
policy committees to lighten the burden on the enlarged Board. 
Here the Board’s counter-suggestion will not fully serve the 
same purpose, and it needs careful examination, bearing in 
mind the decision already made to appoint three part-time 
Board members. The existing general purposes committee is 
to be enlarged to include all full-time members of the Board— 
the members who will 
still have departmental 
responsibilities attend- | 
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The board agree that the chairman and deputy chairman 

Senne: be. Sune ee a ae soniet. oaenbent: While. eeciap 
in vision J : ve responsibili 
oy AER ad ra “rome 

deputy chairman to act on behalf of the divisional board as 

circumstances require. yi t 
Is this enough ? It suggests that the old trouble is to go on: 
nebulous responsibility ; too many parallel channels of authority ; 
too many voices cancelling each other out. It recalls a sentence 
from the Board’s first annual report: 


The principle is to delegate but not to diffuse responsibility, 
but the application of the principle in an organisation so syd- 
denly created and so large and complex as the nationalised coq] 
industry presents difficulties. 


Although the Coal Board does not accept the whole of the 
criticisms made by the Burrows Committee, it is acting on some 
of them. It has made changes in its organisation before in the 
hope—as now—of achieving the flexibility and effectiveness jn 
action which are so difficult to attain on the huge scale on which 
the Board has to operate. No doubt it will make more changes 
in the light of further experience. But its readiness to accept 
criticism must be 
limited by the consti- 
tutional outlines on 
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may be asked whether 
under this arrangement 
the part-time members 
—including Sir Robert Burrows himself—will not be excluded 
from the conduct of business to an extent that the Burrows 
Committee can hardly have intended.. 


A recommendation that directions from the Board should be 
passed down to divisions through a single channel only—from 
the chairman of the National Board to the chairmen of the 
divisional boards—is aimed clearly: against. the functional 
structure which has come under heavy criticism. It is not 
accepted ; the Board thinks that it would produce congestion 
and delay. The present system» by. which “ departmental 
business is conducted through departmental channels” is to 
continue. It would seem businesslike enough in principle— 
granted that management needs to be centralised at all. But 
too many critics, having seen the working of the Coal Board’s 
“channel of command.” at close hand, have observed the 
weakness of the position of divisional and area chiefs, the extent 
to which their authority is by-passed by the technical officers, 
and the lack of full local responsibility, squarely placed on local 
management. The Burrows Committee has added its voice to 
many other voices, and it has been turned down. | It can 
hardly be supposed that the question will not arise again. In 
another recommendation, that the divisional deputy chairman 
should become chief executive for the division under the 
divisional chairman’s authority, can be seen the same desire 
to settle the same. question. in so far as it concerns the inter- 
mediate (divisional) organisations. But this: proposal gets an 
inconclusive answer: 


| 000 COLLIERIES 


COLLIERY MANAGER 


cious and uncongested. 
Hence, perhaps, the 
anxiety to preserve the 
divisions as intermediaries between London and the coalfields. 
It has to be left to outside observers to look critically at the 
main outlines, and to ask whether the whole idea of managing 
a varied, large, and nation-wide industry from an office in 
London was not perhaps a delusion from the start. 

Two pieces of constructive outside criticism. which have 
appeared this week question this basic assumption. Colonel 
Lancaster’s scheme, outlined in Parliament in June and now 
published as a pamphlet, would abolish the divisions and with 
them the “chain of command.” It would place coal mining in 
the hands of 20 to 2§ area boards, each established by Parlia- 
ment and enjoying substantial autonomy. The national board 
would abandon the attempt to act as an executive body. Gertain 
inescapable functions would be left to it: it would lay down 
the limits of expenditure and development for each area, make 
“broad plans of large-scale development ” for the coal industry 
as a whole, co-ordinate selling prices, and conduct national wages 
negotiations. It would initiate and supervise research. 

Sir Charles Reid, who left the Coal Board in May precisely 
because he despaired of getting effective action through an 
organisation which he thought to be misconceived, has put for- 
ward in three important articles in The Times his view of Sow 
the industry ought to be run. He, too, would eliminate th 
divisions and place the conduct of mining in the hands of area 
corporations. The members of his 26. corporations would be 





appointed by. the national,board, But they in. turn. would 


appoint their own staffs, and the attempt to: recruit for the 
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indostry from London ‘would*be abandoned. ‘Mettibers of’ the 
‘gaff of one at tae would ‘be free to leave “it and’ join 
‘mother, so that the oppressive effect on, the individual. of 
working in an industry in which there is only one employer 
would be ended. The areas would buy their own equipment 
and materials, with, the national board performing only the 
duties of liaison between ministries concerned in procurement. 
They would \handle their own ‘affairs in welfare ‘and training. 
They would make their own development plans, for which they 
would be fully responsible once the approval of: the national 
board had been obtained. 0 

‘Thus the national toard would be confitied to far more 
manageable functions than it has now: the national finance of 
the industry, the general control of development, national wages 
policy, the appointment of area managements and the provision 
of research and other central services of an advisory kind: It 
would consist of a chairman, possibly three vice-chairmen (who 
would be the full-time members) and eight part-time members 
with business or labour experience. 

These two schemes, which are fundamentally similar, would 


‘remove the structural difficulties’ of the National ‘Coal Board by 


removing the. structure, Each would produce new difficult 

—which would; however, be different. in kind from those. with 
which the board is now struggling. Instead of canalised policy 
and’ checks on action: there would be local initiativé and some 


risk that local initiative would run to excess, ‘In the competi- 
tion between areas, some coalfields would be’ frankly unable 
to compete ; the task of bringing them on to an economic basis, 
which can now be dealt with at an easy pace over a long term, 
would become immediate. Plans would become less easy 
to co-ordinate between one coalfield’ and another, and the 
answerability of the nationalised industry to Parliament, already 
questionable, would become more nebulous than ever. But it 
is not to be supposed that the Government or the board will 
undertake such fundamental changes, with the obvious risks 
of disturbance which they would carry, after a mere two years 
of the first experiment. The attempt to make the present 
structure workable will continue. While it proceeds it. will 
do no harm to bear in mind that the structure is not the only 
possible one ; its basic merits have yet to be proved. 


Business Notes 


Hesitancy in Stock Markets 


A more cautious mood has this week spread through the 
Stock Exchange, where the most notable feature has been a pause 
in the recent advance in both gilt-edged securities and equities. 
Gilt-edged prices over the week show some further minor gains 
and a jew fractional losses, while the ordinary share index of the 
Financial Times has been approximately maintained at the high 
point reached a week ago—or fully ro per cent above the year’s 
low point touched last July. This hesitancy is not, indeed, 
unexpected, for the recent behaviour of markets, and particularly 
of gilt-edged, is not easy to explain. ‘Dividend limitation may 
have altered the natural relationships between gilt-edged and 
equities, but it is hardly a justification for their simultaneous 
advance in a phase in which disinflationary forces have been 
exhausting themselves and expectations of renewed inflationary 
pressure have been rising steadily. Given dividend limitation it 
is, indeed, only on this hypothesis that it is possible to justify 
the strength of equities. But though the attractions of equities 
in'an inflationary phase may be less than they would be without 
dividend limitation, this does not make gilt-edged correspondingly 
less vulnerable in“such a phase, 

Earlier in the year, when ‘the Chancellor’s disinflationary 
formula seemed likely to be sufficient to achieve approximate 
equilibrium in the Capital budget, there was good reason to 
expect the fall in gilt-edged tobe. arrested, but disinflation. was 
not likely in itself to provide positive support for the market. 
Given, therefore, the fact that the disinfiationary formula has 
proved, in the event, to be far from sufficient—so that there is 
again a deficiency in the capital budget—it might have been 
expected that the initial recovery in gilt-edged would have proved 
short-lived. In these circumstances, the continued strength can 
be explained only in terms of changes in the liquidity habits of 
investors. It is generally assumed that the capital levy on the one 
hand and the Berlin crisis on the ‘other provoked a marked 
increase in demands for liquidity—a tendency which undoubtedly 
would have put pressure on the gilt-edged market but for the easy 
Monetary policy which permitted a further large expansion in 
bank deposits. Now, it must be presumed, the liquidity 
pendulum is swinging in the other direction, and investors are 
trying to turn cash into securities. Such, at any rate, seems to be 
the conclusion from the handsome response—of £70 million—to 
the Southern Rhodesia issue, which opened at } premium on 
Thursday. While this influence lasts, equities and gilt-edged may 
continue to march ‘in step: But, apart from this, it seems that a 
firm gilt-edged market still rests in principle on the same rather 
shaky basis as it did in the Daltonian phase—upon the willingness 
of the Government to countenance an increase in the volume of 
credit whenever a pressure is threatened. 


: : * * * 
Truce on Stock Exchange Commissions 


‘The sorry spectacle of a public. clash between the Stock 
Exchange nad, the. banks, unexpectedly and suddenly revealed 


last week, has been as suddenly veiled again—in the only manner 
consistent with the dignity and traditions of a money market 
which has long prided itself on the smoothness of the relation- 
ships between its principal organs and the discretion with which 
any differences are resolved. A few hours before Thursday’s meet- 
ing of members of the Stock Exchange—called to vote upon the 
resolution for postponement of the new commission-sharing rules 
which would exclude the banks’ trustee departments, among other 
agents, from any participation—the Governor of the Bank of 
England invited the chairmen of the Stock Exchange and of the 
Clearing Bankers’ Committee to confer. His suggestion that 
action should be postponed for three weeks was accepted by both 
parties and was later endorsed by an overwhelming majority at 
the meeting of Stock Exchange members. 

At this meeting the chairman said that “there was a prospect of 
agreement if the Stock Exchange, whilst maintaining the principle 
of their rules, were able to admit to rebate certain trusts of long 
standing in connection with which the banks had no power to 
charge for the buying and selling of investments,” Presumably 
this is ‘a line of compromise with which the banks had expressed 
some sympathy at the conference with the Governor. And if, 
indeed, there is room for agreement on some such basis, it is the 
more regrettable that the possibilities were not fully explored 
before the differences reached the point of public debate. It is 
possible, however, that it is not by this route that the real solu- 
tion will be reached, after all: Long before the complicating factor 
of the banks’ projected increase in charges to the Stock Exchange 
become generally known, the opposition among members to the 
new commission rules had become widespread. The interval of 
three months for reflection may yet lead to a change in policy. 


* * * 


Colonial Production and the Four-Year Plan 


Britain’s plan to achieve viability within the next four years 
depends to a large extent on the development of colonial resources. 
The colonies are important suppliers for the United Kingdom, 
but their main contribution is probably their dollar-earning 
capacity. The targets set by the British four-year plan for seven 
commodities are shown in the table overleaf. The first half 
of the table reproduces the statistics contained in the plan, 
except that the figures have been converted from metric tons to 
long tons and rounded off to the nearest thousand. The second 
half of the table is based on current statistics which have been 
collated with the 1946 figures contained in the four-year plan. 
The production figures for 1947 and 1948 are shown as monthly 
rates, against the corresponding monthly rates forecast for 1952-53. 
The results, though they may be statistically approximate, gives a 
useful measure of the scope of colonial development assured in the 
four-year plan. cts 

The general impression is that. the forecast of expansion in 
colonial production is optimistic. The achievement of the ground- 
nuts target is obviously dependent on the success, by no means 
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certain, of the East African praject, which is discussed elsewhere 
in this issue, The timetable has already gone awry, and it is 
apparent that full production will not be achieved before 1953, if 
then. Sugar production, it is forecast, will d by nearly 30 
per cent within the next four years, but output from colonial areas 
is. already high and above its prewar level. Further 
development will require a virtual reorganisation.of the sugar 
industry in the West Indies and elsewhere. Rubber and bauxite 
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are the only targets which seem to be comfortably capable of 
attainment. The increase of 13 per cent in mibber ourput can be 
easily achieved before 1952 provided that economic and political 
conditions in Malaya permit and that no festriction scheme is 
introduced. In the case of bauxite, the developmen: of Gold 
Coast supplies may lead to an output well above the target figure. 
Increased outputs of tin, copper and lead depends on the supply 
of capital equipment which is unlikely to be available and in 
operation by 1952. For copper, the problem is less to expand 
total output than to expand the output of electrolytic copper. 
Even when the new Rhodesian refinery comes into operation only 
about half of Britain’s electrolytic requirements will be met from 
sterling sources. 


* * * 


The First European Compensation 


The first monthly compénsation of intra-European payments 
under the new scheme agreed by OEEC was completed on Wed- 
nesday of last week. The compensation covered transactions in 
the month of October. The payments scheme though only agreed 
on October 16th was made retrospective to the beginning of that 
month. The British Treasury has announced that as part of this 
first monthly compensation the Bank of France was credited with 

7,000,000 in respect of the total contribution of {£50 million 
granted by Britain to France for the twelve months to June 30, 
1949. At the same time Britaindrew the Belgian franc cquivalent 
of $13,263,000 out of the total Belgian contribution of $30 million 
to Britain. These drawings, it will be seen, are above the average 
monthly rate that would have to be maintained in order to exhaust 
the contributions and corresponding drawing rights in the nine 
months from October rst, when the new scheme came into opera- 
tion, to June 30, 1949. The British drawing on Belgium was 
even in excess of the figure that would have been provided by 
apportioning the total of $30 million back to cover the deficit with 
Belgium as from June 30, 1948. For the four months in question, 
namely from June 30th to October 30, 1948, the proportionate 
allocation would have been equivalent to $10 million. These 
substantial British drawings show how close to the “ gold ceiling ” 
Belgian accumulations of sterling must have been running. 

On the evidence of British contributions and drawings for 
October, the total compensation for the month would appear 
to have exceeded the average level indicated by experience of the 
earlier and more restricted European compensation which began 
to function at the beginning of 1948. According to the report 
of the Bank for International Settlements, the turnover of this 
compensation was given at $39 million for the first four months 
of this year, or an average of about $10 million a month. These 
included both first and second category compensations. Under 
the new scheme only first category compensations are automatic, 
but since the. scope and membership of the agreement has been 
widened it is. probable that the normal compensations—that is 
the clearing of debts before the intrusion of contributions and 
drawing rights—under the new scheme would be of the order of 
$io million a month. The total drawing rights for the twelve 
months to June 30th next amount to $810 million, which 
if used evenly over this period would average slightly under $70 
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“ Hiving Off’ under Steel Nationalisation — 
In the second readitig’ of the Tron and Steél Bill afid subse. 
quently at a press conference, the Minister of Supply amplified 
the provisions laid down in Section 14 (sub-section:(9)) of the Bill 
relating to the splitting of steel companies w mames appear in 
the third schedule. The Minister has named. six companies— 
Thomas Firth and John Brown, Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, 
Hadfields, John Lysagh’, Lilleshall and Barrow Haematite—which 
had announced schemes of segregation before the publication of 
the Bill. Sympathetic consideration will be given to these schemes. 
In general, the schemes of segregation fit in with the main intention 
of the Bill to confine its activities to iron ore working, the produc- 
tion of pig iron and ingot steel, and the hot rolling of steel. Bur 
“hiving off” schemes submitted by other companies up to the 
vesting date will also be consideréd sympathetically. The main 
test to be applied to future applications for omission from the 
schedule will not differ from that for the six schemes which have 
altcady been announced. The Minister intends to judge all appli- 
cations by whether the segregation of activities would prejudice the 
most economic integration of the activities of a company. Thus 
the six companies above have in no sense stolen a march on the 
rest and conceivably a considerable number of schemes may 
be submitted before the vesting date. 
The procedure for the valuation of “ hived off ” sections is clearly 
laid down in the Bill. If agreement cannot be reached between the 


- Minister and stockholders’ representatives the matter will go to an 


Arbitration Tribunal. It is then up to the tribunal to ascertain 
the proper proportion of the total compensation sum which pertains 
to the segregared part. Where the segregated section of a com- 
pany itself appears in the third schedule, it is understood that its 
name will be deleted from the schedule and the name of the 
section to be nationalised will be inserted. In such a case the 
valuation of the segregated section will be a proportion of the 
stock exchange value of the original company included in the 
schedule. In arriving at the proportion to be attributed to 
segregated assets the wibunal may take “all. relevant factors” 
into consideration.. If net asset value or earnings capacity are 
valid considerations in determining the valuation—which they cer- 
tainly should be—is it not possible that in some instances the value 
to be attributed to the segregated part might even exceed the total 
compensation awarded under the Bill for the-whole ? Such a 
Situation would place the tribunal in an uncomfortable dilemma. 


x *x * 


Simplified Steel Distribution—an Instalment 


_ The simplified procedure: for steel distribution announced 
this week by the Ministry of Supply concerns a large number of 
firms but a very small proportion of the total consumption of the 
steel-using industries. A recent Minisiry of Supply survey 
showed that 65 per cent of industrial consumers of steel used 
less than 25 tons a quarter, and that they used less than 3.§ per 
cent of the total of steel used for industrial purposes. 
firms, perhaps 30,000 in number, will now be relieved of the 
necessity of direct authorisations and sub-authorisations ; each will 
receive a single authorisation from the Ministry of Supply regional 
office to Cover its requirements for the year, : 

It is inevitably for these multitudinous small users that the 
steel allocation system has in the past been at its most ineffective, 
and the Ministry of Supply’s own estimate of the number of 
licences, authorisations, and sub-authorisations which will be 
saved—nearly 250,000 a quarter—is a measure of -how overdue 
the simplification is. Many of the firms have been obliged © 
secure “scores of authorisations every quarter,” often from 
different Government departments according to the end-use. of 
the product. . gt 

Exceptions to the new arrangement make a formidable list. 
Tinplate, terne-plate, and black-plate steel are excluded altogether ; 
for them the present system will remain in force. The ap 
tion of the arrangements to sheet steel distribution is restricted : 
to qualify, a firm must-not include more than 10 tons of et 
in its quarterly requirement of not more than 25 tons of stee 
Steel for building will continue to be subject to the same licensiig 
system as at present, Public authorities, builders, civil 
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THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern exporter are those 
prevailing in his market, the “commercial weather’ in which 
be must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 
New Zealand provided they are adapted in both quality and 
price to the Dominion markets..The Overseas rtment of 
The Bank of Australasia can put at the disposal of the British 
exporter accurate up-to-date information from the Bank’s 
Branches * down under” giving him a picture of prevailing con- 
ditions upon which he can base his export programme. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(ncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 















An Annuity 


w'!l offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10%, of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age, 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
49 Coleman Street, ‘London, E.C.2. 
“No shareholders. -No agents... No commission 
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A French Market. 


LIKE THEIR ENGLISH counterparts, the markets of France have their 
own individuality and reflect the needs and habits of those who use them. 
The Frenchman is a careful buyer and those who would sell to him need 
first hand information on the state of the French market. Barclays Bank 
are particularly well placed to help exporters to France and to Europe 
generally, through their Associated Companies in France and Italy and 
their close links with the leading banking houses on the Continent. 
Details of the foreign banking services provided by the Bank may be 


obtained through any local branch. Alternatively, please write direct 
to the address given below. 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a cen The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 
Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 


problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE :. 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C,2 


Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 « Liverpool Branch: The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Halli St., Liverpool 3 e¢ West End (London) Branch: ” 
28, Charies Ii St., London, S.W.1 « New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 


Associated Banking Institution in India : The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
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electrical contractors, oil companies, and firms working under 
licences from the Iron and Steel Board are among those excluded. 
Many branches of production are also excluded: among them 
surgical equipment, and space or water heaters whether ‘electric, 
gas, or cOal-burning. Firms who do come under new arrange- 
ment will be required to make a half-yearly return of steel 
receipts, consumption, and stocks; but in general their clerical 
work should be perceptibly reduced. The field open’ to the 
Ministry of Supply for further simplification, in steel distribution 
alone, is still wide. 
* * * 


European Scrap Prospects 
The efforts of national and international planners in reducing 
the amount of coke used in iron- and steelmaking have to some 
extent transformed the European coke shortage mto a scrap 
shortage ; and steel scrap, as Mr Gunnar Myrdal observes in his 
foreword to a report on the European scrap situation prepared by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, “ developed into a raw 
material of major importance for the reconstruction of Europe. 
But the Commission’s report, which analyses the general trends 
in the supply and consumption of scrap by the European iron 
and steel industries, arrives at more hopeful conclusions than 
might have been feared. It anticipates that the part played by 
scrap in the supply of materials for steelmaking in Europe will 
continue to increase. The following table shows the relation 
between the main sources of scrap supply before the war :— 
Per cent of total scrap consumption 
in Europe in USA 


Circulating Scrap ... es sie ee 45 53 
Process Scrap... Ta aa a 22 19 
Capital Scrap es sie ke aes 28 28 
Imported Scrap... es ; ad 5 0 


Supplies of circulating scrap (which arises in the steel works 
from ingots’ crop, waste in rolling, spilt metal, and similar sources) 
will increase pro rata with steel production. A decrease through 
the improvement of rolling-mill equpment will proibably be offset 
by the tendency to produce more light and flat products from 
which the scrap yield is higher. Process serap, arising from the 
metalsworking industry, may also be expected to increase with 
the general expansion of the engineering industries. Supplies of 
capital scrap should tend to rise with the accelerating rate al 
which capital equipment is declared obsolete and replaced. But 
imported scrap has for the most part gone. - 

The present deficit can be partly traced to the drying up of the 
trade in scrap between the. European countries, and partly also 
to the cessation of imports from the. USA. ‘The various national 
import requirements this year are :— 

Thousand tens 


wa Ne es iets 1,040 
Iealy ... ra sed gota. © da sh 775 
Belgium-Luxemburg vee oni a 625 
Czechoslovakia a as eS en 545 
Poland ss = i. - a 400 
Austria re on Til on we. 120 
Others a wa oe as ao. See 





Total ... a's Ses ee eas 3,950 
Against this are set—though the factual justification for doing so 
seems doubtful—planned exports from the Bizone of Germany 
‘1,200,000 tons) and from the Soviet zone of Germany and other 
countries (845,000 tons); these figures presumably relate to the 
twelve months ending next autumn. Bie : 

A deficit for the next year or two is unavoidable. But the ECE 
report considers it possible that greater scrap accruals and 
improved collecting effort within Europe, together with an in- 
creased production of pig-iron,y may remove the deficit and make 
Europe self-sufficient in scrap by 1951. This will depend, how- 
ever, on the retention of all European scrap for use in Europe—in 
other words, on the abandonment by the American steel industry 
of its insistence on a large share of the anticipated German exports. 
The report does not explore that possibility further; but the 
impression has lately begun to prevail at. Geneva that the 
Americans have over-estimated their own need for imported scrap 
and may therefore not prove intransigent. 


* = * 
The Trend of Savings 60 ; 
The approach ‘of ‘the’ Christmas holidays, which nowadays 






appears to exert its effecr on*spérd rte than it used 
to, do, seems alrcady discetnible in the’ trend’ of national: sayin 
and. demands. for come In atly epyember, when . : 


National Savings Committee issued its:dast full survey of savings 
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experience in the current financial year, it was at’ least possible 
to hope that the poor performance of the spring and 

might be largely compensated bya good response"in the autumn, 
for this*is seasonally one of the See Ne saving 
But ‘these hopes have been di inted. In the first § months 
of the current fiscal oe ee and emeashments of past 
savings exo¢eded new subscriptions by roughly £187 million 
With only one exception, in-each of Whe aknesdaeat ead weeks 
there has been a small met excess of new savings, thus plainly 
marking the end of the holiday season and the phase of recupera- 
tion in family budgets from the demands of the summer. But 
the seasonal response this year has been very much less than 
in the corresponding period of 1947. In these eleven weeks net 
saving, as officially computed, has totalled a little under £13 
million, compared with almost £32 million in the corres i 
weeks of 1947. For the financial year to date, therefore, there 
is still a net dis-saving of £5,900,000—before allowing for the 
repayments, totalling nearly £50 million, of Defence Bonds at 
maturity, and also before charging the interest portion ot encashed 
Savings Certificates. In the first week of November the week’s 
net saving just surpassed £2,000,000, a figure which has been 
exceeded only four times in this financial year; during 1947, it 
was definitely unusual for the week’s total ever to fall so low as 
£2,000,000. The latest figure, for the week ending November 
13th, was under £1,250,000. 

Earlier in the year, it seemed reasonable to feel that the adverse 
trend of national savings was a misleading guide to the trend 
of personal savings as a whole. It was widely believed that 
political and other influences were leading people either to keep 
mere savings in cash or to save through other channels. The recent 
slackening in demands for life assurance, discussed in these 
columns last week, stiggests that this may no longer be true, 
Meanwhile, parallel indications are to’ be found in the statistics 
of the note circulation. The momentum of the big fall which 
began last year in total demands for currency seemed to have 
spent its force before this year’s holiday season ; yet the reflux 
of notes, from circulation after the sunimer’s peak demand was 
actually rather larger this year than in 1947. Between carly 
August and end-September the total net circulation fell by é/< 
million compared with £46 million in the similar period of last 
year. The experience of the past eight weeks has been in marked 
contrast to this: the circulation has fallen on balance by only 
£3,000,000, whereas in October and November lasi year it dropped 
by no less than £36 million. It is true that the steep contraction 
in 1947 was due mainly to special causes ; but in several weeks 
recently the circulation has shown a tendency to rise at a time 
when seasonal influences would have led one to expect a con- 
traction. Certainly, it seems clear that there is no longer a 
downward impews. ~The fractional decline shown by this week’s 
Bank return carries the total to £1:233 million, compared with 
£1,363 million a year ago. This is the moment when, normally, 
circulation touches its lowest point for the second half of the 
year. Next: week’s return may therefore be expected to give the 
first clear evidence of the Christmas spending demand. The ex- 
perience of the next four or five weeks of increasing note circula- 
tion, and the ensuing phase of seasonal contraction, should demon- 
strate whether the underlying trend is changing and giving p 
to a phase of re-expansion. ‘ 


* * * 


No Film Studio for Freelances 


Exuberance in setting up committees has marked so many of 
the Government’s dealings with the film industry that it is hardly 
surprising to find Sir George Gater’s committee, in its report 
published last week, showing some embarrassment over the evident 
unreality of the purpese for which it was formed. <The.commuttee 
was appointed in July—not to consider whether a new studio for 
independent film producers was necessafy, but, on the assumption 
that such a studio was to.be built, to advise whether the Govern- 
ment ought to own or control it. “We have to record,” _—_ 
the committee, “that the evidence submitted to us showed 
that there is at the present time no lack of studio space.” The 
absurdity of its terms of reference must have become evident at 
an early stage. Still, it visited studios diligently, finding many 
them empty—*“ there has never been a time when so much studio 
space has been ae to the industry as now ”"—and studio 
managers. everywhere. anxious, to «welcome, f sore ¢ producers, 
or any other producers, as tenants. It om ied memor 
fromthe British ‘Film Producers’s ‘Association, the ui deat 
film producers’ Association, and the film trade unions. fed | 
. The result is an exceptionally lucid exposition of the element 
economics of the film industry... At an carly stage the, term 
“independent producer” is abandoned for the term “f 
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ucer ”-—“‘ there are producers whose independence is fitful.” 

free-lance producer’s existence is. found to be’ ‘necessarily 
more speculative than the existence (speculative though that is) of 
the vertically integrated. concerns which group. production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition within one organisation. He has not the 
assured exhibiting outlet, nor the chance of balancing a loss on 
one undertaking with a profit from another, which they enjoy. 
His activities are restricted not by lack of studio space, but chiefly 
by Jack of finance. The.amount of capital to be invested in first- 
feature production “must to a large extent be determined by the 
size of the home market, and of the net box-office receipts,” and 
therefore the number of first-feature films cannot be indefinitely 
expanded. Further, free-lance producers are small in number, 
and few of them are really able to produce what the Gater Com- 
mittee calls “ international scale” films. One of their grievances 
(more substantial than the difficulty of getting studio space) is 
the prevalence of high studio rents, but “a reasonable studio rent 
can be established only by the planning of continuous produc- 
ton.” If the Government set up as a studio owner it would be 
confronted with the same problem as any other owner, and a 
costly unemployed studio would be the penalty of failure. To 
aoe this, the Government might be forced into film production 
itself. 

At this point, having reduced ad absurdum the proposition that 
Government entry into the business can secure a fair field to 
individualism in a hard world, the report suggests that the Govern- 
ment might at least delay action until the Film Finance Corpora- 
tion has been at work for some time and the effect of its work 
upon the output of films can be estimated. If one thing can be 
predicted of the Film Finance Corporation, it is that it will not 
adventure much money on projects which lack a guaranteed 
retail outlet; and there is no recent example of a film project 
which enjoyed a distribution guarantee failing to find studio 
space. 

But the committee, after all, does more than merely demolish. 
If as a matter of policy the Government decides to provide a 
studio for free-lance producers, then, it says, the Government must 
own the studio itself and must set up a company to manage it. 
But as a matter of economics it must first insist that the free- 
lance producers set up a co-operative organisation which could 
plan a common production programme, and by ensuring con- 
tinuous production make economic rents possible. Thus are the 
frontiers of independence inexorably delimited and circumscribed. 


* & * 
Dorman Long for Nothing 


Record figures from the big iron and steel companies follow 
@me another in impressive succession. At the end of last week 
South Durham Steel and Iron caused a mild stir in the City by 
faising its dividend from 84 per cent to 10 per cent following 
am increase in profit from £165,806 to £531,527 for the year 
ending September 30, 1948. This week it has been the turn of 
Dorman Long to announce a striking increase in profit—but not, 
however, in the dividend. The absence of interruptions to pro- 
duction such as the fuel crisis occasioned in 1946-47 has enabled 
Dorman Long to make full use of its growing capacity in the year 
to September 30th last with the result that the group trading 
profit has increased to a new record of £4,118,442—an increase of 
more than one-third compared with the previous year. Group 
earnings on the parent company’s ordinary capital have risen from 
23.6 per cent in the first postwar year to 38.2 per cent in 1946-47 
and in the past year to 54.3 per cent. The latest earnings provide 
nearly sevenfold cover for the dividend which is restricted to 8 per 
cent by dividend limitation. 

The total estimated compensation to be paid under the Iron 
and Siecel Bill to the ordinary shareholders of the company 
amounts to little more than two years’ purchase of the latest profits, 

it is certainly probable with steel production for the whole 
country running at the rate of 15} million tons a year that Dorman 

, which produces more than 16 per cent of the country’s 
total output of basic iron and over to per cent of its steel ingot 
Production, will be earning considerably more in the current year. 

her evidence of the gross inadequacy of the compensation to 
be received on the basis of stock exchange values is provided in 
One group balance sheet. This shows that after the deduction of 
Net liquid assets amounting to £9,735;786 from the total estimated 
compensation of £13,094,000 for all classes of stockholders, a net 
amount of only £3,258,214 remains to cover all other assets. This 
sum is considerably less than the group’s expenditure on fixed 

$ in the past three years. Moreover, a valuable claim—pro- 


me” worth over £2,000,000—is outstanding for coal compensa- - 


Hence there can be no doubt that the State is acquiring one 
of the largest steel producing plants in the country, its associated 
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engineering works, and Dorman Long’s overseas subsidiaries for 
x * . 

Tube Investments Fixed Assets Revaluation 
The First Schedule to the Companies Act, 1947, expressly’ 


states that “the method of arriving at the value of a fixed asset 
shall be to take the difference between its cost, or if it stands: 
in the company’s books at a valuation, at the amount of the 
valuation—and the aggregate amount provided or written off since 
the date of acquisition or valuation, as the case may be, for 
depreciation or diminution in value.” But where the amount of 
depreciation relating to the period prior to July 1, 1948—when 
the schedule came into force—cannot be obtained “ without un-' 
reasonable expense and delay,” the net amount at which assets’ 
stand in the company’s books on July 1, 1948” (after deduction of 
the amounts previously provided or written off for depreciation 
or diminution in value), “ shall be treated as if it were the amount 
of the valuation.” ‘Tube Investments appears to be the first 
important company to undertake a revaluation at the given date. In 
the consolidated balance sheet of the company at July 31, 1948, 
fixed assets are shown at a valuation made on July 1, 1948, with the 
result that these assets are stated to have a value of £16,721,160 
gross, after deducting a mere month’s depreciation from the 
valuation. The new figure presents a striking contrast to the 
net figure of £5,477,532 for fixed assets given in the previous 
balance sheet as at August 2, 1947. The surplus arising from 
the revaluation, which amounted to £10,078,510, has been entered 
on the liabilities side of the balance sheet as a capital reserve, 
bringing total capital reserves up to £13,842,344. In addition, 
revenue reserves amount to £7,757,287. 

This revalution by Tube Investments was fortuitous in that 
presumably the company has not been able readily to ascertain 
figures for past depreciation in order to meet the requirements of 
the First, Schedule of the’ Companies Act, 1947, in the more usual 
manner. But since the resulting figures have been published at 
a time when the method of Stock Exchange valuation as a basis 
of compensation is under heavy fire, the impressively high value 
placed on the fixed assets of Tube Investments by an independent 
valuer as recently as July 1, 1948, should provide useful ammuni- 
tion for the many opponents of the method of compensation pro- 
vided in the Iron and Steel Bill. 


* * * 
A Wages Experiment 


The agreement for a new wages structure, reached this week 
between the Standard Motor Company and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, may have repercussions far 
beyond this particular company. It sets a precedent which might 
well be adopted throughout the engineering industry, where 
negotiations for the simplification of the wage structure have been 
dragging on for years. 

The present scheme has a dual purpose—to simplify the basis 
of payment and provide an incentive to greater output. Instead of 
the former 92 different bases of payment, there will be a scale 
of only eight basic wage rates, and imstead of the complicated 
system of differentials, bonuses and merit rates, there will be a 
special bonus payable to production teams, directly related to 
their productive effort. The scheme covers all the firm’s 10,000 
employees, including sweepers and cleaners, and was approved 
by 75 per cent of the workers in a ballot taken last-month. Men 
will have a guaranteed weekly minimum of {£5 and women £3 15s. 
It remains to be seen what practical effect the scheme will have 
in increasing ourput. Incentive systems of payment have not yet 
been sufficiently considered by industry and the unions, and the 
experiment of Standard Motors is welcome. 


* * = 
International Agreement on Screw Threads 


When the drawings of the Rolls-Royce Merlin engine were 
sent to the United States during the war for production of the 
engine by the Packard company, nine months had to be spent 
on redrawing to incorporate American standards; and a sub- 
stantial part of this was spent in substituting American for British 
screw threads. The conferences which led up to the agreement, 
announced this week, between the United States, Britain and 
Canada for a new unified screw thread system began in 1943 and 
were prompted by the great losses in time, cost, and servicing 
eficiency during the war which were traceable to the different 
national screw standards in engineering use. They originated 


} 


between the Governments and had a Service background ; of 
necessity, nowever, the standards institutions have become more 
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and more involved, and the British delegation which signed the 
agreement at Washington on November 18th consisted of three 
representatives of the British Standards Institution and one of the 
Ministry of Supply. The new system of screw threads will be 
made mandatory by the service department for equipment 
ordered by them, but over the greater part of the industrial 
field its adoption, and the timing of the change, will be at the 
discretion of the engineering firms. 

It is a major change in engineering practice and will require 
a great deal of retooling ; the unified system is much nearer to 
present American practice than to British. The change will be 
facilitated to some extent by the fact that British toolmakers have 
already for some time past been making a proportion of screwing 
tools to American standards, since these are already in use 
by some firms in this country. In the motor indastry the two 
American-owned undertakings, Ford and Vauxhall Motors, have 
used American screw standards for some time, and the Standard 
Motor Company went over to the American standards last winter 
when the Vanguard and the Ferguson tractor were put into pro- 
duction. No doubt other British motor manufacturers will be 
among the first firms to follow suit, since the greater part of their 
product is now exported and the servicing advantages in countries 
using American screw standards are obvious. Makers of goods 
mainly for the home market, and heavy engineers making large 
fixed installations, can be expected to take longer, and the whole 
change will take many years. 

The change applies only to screws of } inch and over, for 
which the Whitworth thread has been generally used. For these 
the British Standards Institution will issue a new provisional 
British standard early in the new year. Screws below } inch are 
a separate problem still to be negotiated. The Americans have 
put forward propesals for two series in sizes below } inch, one 
having a finer and the other a coarser pitch than the British 
B.A. series. The British engineers doubt the necessity for two 
new series so close together, the possibilities of compromise have 
still to be fully explored. _ 


* * * 


Departmental Holdings of Gilt-edged 


The meagre information which each year is released, by 
Parliamentary answer, about the internal or “ departmental ” hold- 
ings of Government securities is this time more bewildering than 
usual. The Chancellor stated last week that at March 31st last 
Government departments held £405 million of floating debt and 
£3,217 million of “other” debt—a total of £3,622 million com- 
pared with £3,847 million at end-March last year. It is, of course, 
from the point of view of the gilt-edged market that information 
about official holdings is most significant; but these annual 
releases have been carefully devised to ensure that they reveal 
nothing ‘about official tactics in this sphere. There are many 
exclusions from them, the most notable being the Issue Depart- 
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guide to the volume of resources at the disposal of the Govern. 
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insurance extra ds and emp! through 
the National Debt Commissioners. 

The decline in the total during 1947-48 is therefore, at first 
glance, somewhat unexpected, for there is little doubt that funds 
continued to accumulate through these channels. As will be seen 
from the accompanying table, this is the first decline in the 
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Holdings at Year-End | Change During Year 
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Debt Debt Debt | Debt Total 

1959 yg is | qm S15 oe iS se 
PAO) isaac ice 65 +9 |} + 49 +149 
NNO) i 5 50 agaacks | 320. | 699 | 20d | 4293 | +273 | 4366 
MBAR asi bo Skibo 4S 3 | 955 | 1328 +43 | +256 | +299. 
FROGS 35.8 es hae eo ck 550 1,266 | 1,816 +187 +311 | 4493 
ee ee ey 687 1,596 2,283 | +137 +330 + 467 
WONG BS as bin aaa 0k | 883 2,025 2,908 | +19 | +429 625 
WG-00 o35.cdcks sns sans 618 580 3,198 —265 | +555 299 
WG-87 oc kis ce 695 3,152 seer | 4 72 +572 649 
BONED Sic dens «ids es xe 405 3,217 3,622 | -20 | +65 | —235 
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whole nine-year period over which the series extends, and con- 
trasts with the record increase of £649 million in the previous 
year. Both these changes, however, point to further weaknesses 
in the basis of computation. The figures embrace only direct 
obligations of the central Government, and a substantial part of 
the big increase in 1946-47 reflected the conversion of official 
holdings of Local Loans Stock (which had never been included) 
into “ Daltons,” which necessarily were included. Secondly, the 
holdings embrace a large but unknown volume of purely nominal 
debt due to the accumulation of departmental credits which 
instead of being rapidly extinguished by return to the Exchequer 
are temporarily “lent” to it on Ways and Means advances or 
in other forms. There is little doubt that this year’s seemingly 
paradoxical decline arises from this nominal element in the hold- 
ings. It certainly does not, as some have suggested, result from 
the £150 million decline in the fiduciary issue, because the Bank’s 
holdings are excluded. The true explanation, it would secm, is 
to be found in Dr Dalton’s vaunted “ clawing-back ” of unspent 
votes and accumulated credits, which means that this apparent 
reduction is merely the nomtinal counterpart of the nominal 
revenue surplus in which he took such pride in the summer of 
1947. 

This assumption, it will be seen, is supported by the fact that 
the fall occurred wholly in the floating debt holdings, which de- 
clined by £290 million—8o0 million more than the fall in the 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company | 
reports appear in the Supplement: Dorman Long; Tube Investments; Electric and Musical Industries; Montague 
Burton; Glaxo Laboratories. 
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Prices, i} i! Price. | Price, |) Yiela, | Gt 
Year 1948 | : hse, te a | ele 
Name of Securit ) Nov. 17,/Nov.24,) Nov. 24, 
Jan. l to Nov, 24 y i 1948 1948 | 1948 ~~ 
High | Low | } ” 
brit rund: i i s di s. a. 
1014 | 100. | War Bonds 2)" August 1, 1949-51) 101 100% |... 2 2e 
101; | 1008 | Buchequer Bonds 1% Feb. 15, 1950 1008 1008 | 0S 3 115 
102% | 1003 | War Bonds 2)% March 1, 1951-53. | 102% | }02% 10 2 6\1 7 OF 
1034 | 100 | War Bonds 244% March 1, 1952-54.) 1034 | 1034 (9 910/113 Te 
1044 | 101 War Loan 34°, (after Deo. 1, 1952), 103gxd, 103% 1 0 3/211 0 
103%, | 99% | War Bonds 24%, Aug. 15, 1964-56..|| 1034 | 10% 1/119 4e 
10344 100} Funding 2}% June 15, 1952-57....! 202}xd 10340 1 2 6,2 6 81 
064 | 100} National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58) 105% | 1 ‘lon 2 8 31 
105 jf | 101g War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1995-69..../ 105 | 105 |) 2 2.0/2 8 61 
104} | 100 Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65; 104 | 1044 | 1 8 0 215 oO 
102% | 963 Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61...., 101 10) \3 46/2 7 Oi 
104 984 . Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69...../) 1 | 18 » 215 51 
1143. .| 110} . Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... 3p | 113% | 0 18 212 3¢ 
103 97% ‘Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70, 10 103% 1 9:20 2 16 9 
98 924 Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 985 i 1 9 0/211 10) 
116 | 112). Victory Bonds 4°) Sept. 1, 1920-76 115f {1164 72 2° 6/215 7° 
102 %} Savings Bonds 3%, Aug. 15, 1965-75) 102% | 1024 || 1 20 10 | 2 17 207 
1L& | 107} Consols 4% (after Feb. 2, 1957)... LOM | Wy | O17 8 ).213 2f 
ioe | 102} Conversion 34% (after April 1, 1961) 106 | 106% 1 7 5 (218 4 
83§ | 744 ‘Treas. Stk. 25% (after April 1, 1975) 79% | 79% || 114 8/3 3 2 
99 | 9b Treas. Stk, 3% (alter April 5, 1966), 96 97) | 124 2/3 2 2/ 
1004 »Redemp. Stk, 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96..' 100 | 100 | 123 2/3 0 41 
83 74)“ SCansthe 95 25 25.5. 4h os vn oa ee’ | 80 80% 1114 5/3 ; # 
102 9% ‘Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73, 1 1024%..110 7 21 
100% | Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 100% | 100 | 112 2/219 21 
ioe | ‘Brit. Trans. 3% Gta. July 1, 1978-88) 101% | 994xd. 1.13 0 |-2 19 11/ 
102 95) (Brit. Trans. 3% (etd. April], 1968-7 10 10 7/217 51 


Redemption yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five years 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other ete nap ego es aves my 3 per cent a be aon 7 
at the earbest i are marked ‘¢" t paying cent or less will i 
at the latest date {marked ‘f). (9) Net yields are calculated alter: allowing phe gr 
Qs. in the g. (f) Flat yield. * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 
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, Low a) (b) {cc } 
10% ©| 101} ( id) Australia 34% 1965.69...) 106 16 20 ¥ 
96 90 ( 4) "Birmingham 2}% 1966-71../|' 95 95} || 2 15 
8} 5 50 ¢| 50 ¢ Anglo-American Corp. 10s../ 64 (319 8 
10 7 25 b| 5a 8h | 3 oa 
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total outstanding ways and means advances. But for this technical 
influence there is little doubt that the total internal holdings 
would have shown a further, though moderate, increase, It may 
be noted, too, that the relatively small increase in “ other ” debt— 
by £65 million—probably tends to understate the growth of the 
funds employed by these departments in the investment market 
during the year, Only a month before the return was made up 
the Government had redeemed the 3 per cent Conversion Loan— 
which means, of course, that departmental holdings of this loan 
were temporarily replaced by floating debt until occasion arose 
for re-cmploying the proceeds in longer securities. 


* * 7 


World Bank and Colonial Loans 
The Colonial Loans Bill which was given a second reading 
towards the end of last week is intended to give the Treasury 
authority to guarantee loans made to colonial governments by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Although the Bill is specific in such respects as the limitation of 
guarantees to a maximum. of £50 million, it must be regarded as 
in the nature of an enabling bill and not as envisaging an early 
approach to the International Bank for colonial loans, This fact 
was made clear beyond all doubt by the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies who gave two reasons for the unlikelihood of 
such financing in the near future. The first was the high rate 
of interest which the Bank is charging for its loans, namely 4} per 
cent, a figure which includes the 1 per cent guarantee commission 
which the Bank takes on all loans. The second deterrent men- 
tioned by Mr Rees-Williams was of somewhat more surprising 
character. It was that the policy of the Bank at the moment was 
to restrict any dollar loans it made to purchases in the dollar 
area. This assertion gave rise to considerable discussion but time 
and again Mr Rees-Williams returned to the point that although 
the International Bank was bound by its statutes to place no 
restrictions on the country in which the proceeds of its loans 
are spent the Bank was in fact, as a matter of policy, requiring 
that the proceeds of loans made in US dollars should be spent 
in the dollar area. 
The statutes of the Bank are perfectly clear on this point. 
Section 5 (a) states that “The Bank shall impose no conditions 
that the proceeds of a loan shall be spent in the territories of any 
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particular member or members.” The Jast.annyabl report.of the. 
Bank showed that although most of the expenditure 

the Bank’s loans was made in the United States, substantial 
amounts were spent in other countries, including over $47 million 
in Europe and $50 million in Latin America. It is possible that 
the extraordinarily detailed provisions made by the Bank for 
supervising the expenditure of ¢very dollar which it makes avail- 
able is being used to circumvent one of the basic provisions of 
the final act signed in Bretton Woods. If this be so, the matter 
Should be made the subject of a definite statement of policy on 
the part of the Bank. Sir Arthur Salter, who intervened in the 
debate and who is chairman of the Bank’s Advisory Council and 
in that capacity went to Washington some weeks ago, certainly 
did not appear aware that so fundamental a change in the policy 
of the Bank had in fact occurred, 


* * x 


Troubles in Groundnuts 

The East African groundnut project is generally recognised 
as a brave experiment which for political or other reasons was 
planned to produce too rapid results. The lack of foresight, the 
lack of appreciation of the size of the problem or its ramifications, 
the lack of equipment and the various other troubles which have 
afflicted the scheme since its inception have all been given ample 
publicity. And the publicity has been effective in securing certain 
remedies. The supply of equipment, for example, has greatly 
improved in the last twelve months and the “ Shervic” tractors— 
converted Sherman tanks—are proving valuable. An efficient 
repair organisation has at last been set up, with modern workshops 
housed in hangars made of landcrete blocks and sheet aluminium 
—miaterials also used for married quarters for the Europeans, 

But conditions still appear to be far from satisfactory. A recent 
visit by Mr Clyde Higgs on behalf of the Farmer and Stockbreeder 
—his second in nine months—raises several points of criticism. 
Whether these are all justified or not, it is obvious that con- 
siderable reorganisation is necessary. Mr Strachey again confirmed 
in the House only this week that the Overseas Food Corporation 
was investigating the whole project and particularly the surplus 
administrative staff. Its report will be awaited with great interest. 


(Continued on page 902) 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 

For Mutua! Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE FOLLOW'NG CONTRACTS:— 
1, BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY Inexpensive 


Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to an endowment assurance either with or without 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The ideal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover at minimum cost. 

3, POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “Public 
Schools” Policy. Provision for education by means 
a3 premiums spread over the early years of a child’s 
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attains the age of 21. 
¢) “ Family Protection.” icy. .A policy on the 
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life of his child at age 21. Income tax rebate is allowed 
on the premiums. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St, .0.4, 18a Pal! Mall, $.1V, geen 
















Not so funny 


for Hr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash’s sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 
waving arms and legs struck 





some passers-by as funny, But ; 
when he was helped to am ambulance with an injured back and head, 
og em ony Mr, Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 

\ share the joke. He was unable to work for 
) many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
4. 4, he was able to convalesce with an easy miad, 
-# for under his *General’ Personal Accident 
Policy he received £10 a week until he was fit, 
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900 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 


VALUE OF INVISIBLE EXPORTS 
DOUBLE TAXATION BURDEN 
MR. F. M. G. GLYN’S ADDRESS 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, will be held in London on the 21st 
proximo. 

The following are extracts from the 
address to the stock-holders by the chair- 
man, Mr Francis M. G. Glyn, were circu- 
lated with the balance sheet. Copies of the 
full address are obtainable from the head 
office of the bank at 6, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London E.C.2. . 

Latin America as a whole can provide no 
exception to the present almost universal 
shortage of doliars; the situation has indeed 
changed rapialy, and in some cases disas- 
trously, in countries which, not so very long 
ago, possessed substantial reserves with 
which they would normally expect to pay 
for essential imports of both capital and 
consumer goods from the one country, the 
USA, that was able after the war to supply 
their requirements. 

Nor has the dissipation of these accumu- 
lated reserves been alone responsible for 
present difficulties, for the failure to produce 
and adhere to a practical programme of 
doilar income and expenditure has led not 
only to a rash over-spending of available 
resources, but has also tempted the various 
administrations to anticipate sources of 
dollar revenue which a more realistic appre- 
ciation of the world situation would not have 
allowed them to take so much for granted. 

RAMPANT INFLATION 


Lord Wardington referred last year to 
the ever-rising price levels and this year 
again it would be impossible to avoid com- 
menting on the rampant inflation that now 
prevails in every country, almost without 
exception, in which the bank is established. 
From time to time various price-controlling 
or restrictive measures are introduced, but 
frequently their effectiveness is negatived by 
further Government expenditure which is 
not immediately productive or by the expan- 
sion of extravagant social services. 

This has led to a reduction in the internal 
purchasing power of the currency, with a 
consequent rise in the cost of production of 
exportable commodities; exports could, 
therefore, only be maintained either by some 
form of internal subsidies or else, which was 
the more usual course adopted, by a depre- 
ciation of the international rate of exchange. 
In many cases, moreover, the necessity of 
simultaneously encouraging exports and re- 
stricting imports has opened the door to the 
introduction of multiple exchange rates. As 
in nearly every case the most depreciated 
rate is that which is applicable to the remit- 
tance of profits and is, therefore, the rate 
at which we convert our figures for balance 
sheet purposes, we have in several cases been 
called upon to provide very considerable 
sums to cover depreciation of our capital 
employed in those countries, 

THE REMITTANCE DIFFICULTY 


There can be very few British shareholders 
of companys operating in our zone who have 
not in recent times seen there dividends 
or -interest payments delayed, reduced or 
even cancelled owing to difficulties abroad 
in obtaining remittances to mect financial 
services. This has been 
shortage of foreign exchange, which has 
arisen not from any difficulty in finding a 
market for the exports of those countries 
but because they. have allowed. the demand 
for imports of all kinds to take 
over all other commitments in 
currencies even to the extent of allowing 
their trade balance to become unfavourable. 


> 


Whatever the cause, the result to this 
country is always the same, namely a re- 
duction in a potential supply of forcign 
exchange. The emphasis at present laid 
on the necessity for great Britain to export, 
essential though that may be, tends to blind 
us to the fact that exports are only the means 
to the end of acquiring foreign exchange 
with which to purchase essential imports of 
food and raw materials. If the same end 
can, to a small but appreciable extent, be 
achieved without drawing on our productive 
capacity, it is our duty to use every possible 
endeavour to ensure that this country receives 
without deduction ail the profits of British 
labour and enterprise abroad to which we are 
legitimately entitled. 


NEED FOR TAXATION RELIEF 


It is not always appreciated how crippling 
is the cumulative effect. on profits of a 
double tax liability. Profits earned abroad 
are subject to local taxes and what is left 
must bear the brunt of British taxation. As 
far back as 1920 certain reliefs were pro- 
vided for in respect of Dominion income 
tax and in 1945 the Finance Act (No. 2) 
afforded relief from double taxation in the 
case of income from any territory outside 
the United Kingdom with which reciprocal 
arrangements are made. Since the principle 
has been admitted, I find it hard to under- 
stand why similar arrangements have not 
been extended to all foreign countries or 
why relief is not provided for in cases where 
no recriprocal agreements are in force. It 
does not seem equitable that companies 
trading in areas of the world which are not 
prepared to agree to recriprotal taxation 
agreements should be penalised in com- 
parison with those whose business is carried 
on in territories with such agreements, I 
hope that H.M. Government will give this 
matter early consideration. 

The year’s profit amounts to £350,000 
compared with £373,902 for the preceding 
year. The gross earnings of our branches 
abroad have in the aggregate shown an in- 
crease, but this has been more than offset 
by additional charges and less favourable. 
exchange rates. 


A TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


Latin-American countries are finding 
themselves obliged to look to sources other 
than the USA for mofe of their require- 
ments of manufactured goods and raw 
materials. I am sure that the implications 
of this change will not have been lost upon 
the British exporter, and that he can be 
relied on to do his utmost to be among 
the first in the competition for this trade, 
and one may also hope that we shall thereby 
be able to restore this country to the position 
she once held of being among the leading 
suppliers to the South American Republics, 

I make no apologies for stressing the im- 
portance of the contribution of British in- 
visible exports to the British balance of 
trade. When shortage of manpower rather 
than the maintenance of full employment is 
one of our major problems, we can afford 
to pay greater attention to insisting on our 
rights to these sources of foreign revenue 
and ingly less to the volume of 
our physical exports which we are in any 
case not always able to uce, When the 
day returns that this country can take a 
stronger line in settling the conditions .on 
which pe ee trade wi rit ar 
in need of her_ prod emphasis 
on this point may w peyrbig divi ' 
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HORLICKS, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Horli 
Limited, was held on the 17th instant, at 
Slough, Bucks. 

Lt.-Col. J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., M.C., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The net profit of the parent company before 
taxation shows a reduction of £83,119 ag 
compared with the preceding year, wholly 
due to the fall in trading profit. The reasons 
for this decline are the rising costs of sup- 
plies and the increased expense of marketing 
and distributing the company’s prodicts, 
Turnover during the year has shown a satis- 
factory increase and once again we ¢an 
regard ourselves as fortunate in having overs 
seas plants to satisfy the demands of those 
markets which cannot be met from this 
country until the essential raw materials are 
in freer supply. © 

Despite the somewhat less favourable 
results of the vear under review, however, 
profit after taxation comfortably covers the 
dividend at the same rate as has been paid 
in previous years. Although this company’s 
dividend, as quoted by reference to its 
nominal capital, is at the rate of 30 per cent. 
per annum, in actual fact, the rate approxi- 
mates to only 7 per cent. of the capital em- 
ployed in the business at March 31, 1948. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As to the current year, the figures for the 
first six months are slightly less favourable 
than those for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year and in view of the present 
troubled state of world conditions I feel that 
it would be unwise for me to attempt any 
forecast. At home the company’s activities 
are limited by the continuing shortage of 
raw materials, while taxation, which takes no 
account of the increased costs of replacing 
plant and other fixed assets, leaves an in- 
sufficient margin to provide the means for 
progress and expansion. 

Overseas, where the company carries on 
an extensive trade, constitutional changes ia 
some of the Far Eastern countries have con- 
fronted us. with many problems. Difficulties 
still lie ahead. In regard to the American 
Subsidiary, much has been done to re 
organise the business and to modernise the 
factory.and plant but very keen competition 
and the high cost of raw materials and labour 
make the American market a difficult one. 

Our Australasian Subsidiary, with its 
factories.at Nowra, N.S.W.,.and Tokomaru, 
New Zealand, continues to provide us with 
the supplies with which to meet the heavy 
demands for our preduct in India and the 
Far East. 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSIDIARY 


Another subsidiary which is making pro- 
gress is Horlicks Farms and Dairies, Limited, 
This company now operates four milk depots 
in Somerset, and because we are confident 
that the breeding of better dairy cattle will 
ultimately increase the throughput of milk, 
to the advantage of these depots, the com- 
pany has created the largest single organisa- 
tion in this country for the artificial insemuina+ 
tion of dairy cattle. & 

With its main centre at Ilminster and 
another recently opened in the north of the 
county at Langford, the services they pro- 
vide are now available to farmers throughout 
almost the whole of Somerset. Some idea 
of the progress of this service, which ; 
started only three years ago, will be gauged 
from the fact that for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th, 1948, there were 3,800 suse bing 
members and 32,450 of their cows 
heifers were inseminated. The calves born 
so far number nearly 20,000 and almost 
of them show definitely better breeding than 
their dams, : 


We believe that by providing this a 
to farmers on, a countcy-w . 
uture, tt jaa 


The report was adopted. — 
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INCREASED NET PROFITS 


e annual general mecting of Ferranti 
Limited was held, on the 18 th instant, in 


n. 
Sir Vincent de Ferranti, M.C,; M.LEE. 
(chairman and managing director), im the 
course of his speech said: 

The trading profit (including dividends on 
investments) at £397,201 compares with 
£406,651 a year ago and, after providing for 
depreciation, directors’ and auditors’. re- 
muneration and. taxation, the net profit 
amounts to £143,388, as against £105,293 
last year. The increase in net profit is mainly 
the result of a reduced charge for taxation 
and the absence of necessity to provide for 
deferred repairs. After inclusion of the sub- 
sidiary companies’ results, the ‘combined 
wading profit is £464,816, as against 
£455,704 2 year ago, and the consolidated 
net profit at £181,708 shows an increase of 
£47,171 over the 1947 results, 


INCREASED NET ASSETS 


The consolidated balance sheet shows tetal 
net assets of £1,984,549, an increase of 
£180,090 on last year’s figures represented 
by an increase of £249,000 in fixed assets, 
ad a decrease of £69,000 in net current 
assets. 

During the year the output of our com- 
mercial departments has ircreased 20 per 
cent. Whereas last year all departments con- 
tributed to this increase, this year there is a 
thatp division between those departments 
producing transformers, electricity service 
meters, instruments and castings for the elec- 
icity supply industry and those producing 
radio, television, domestic appliances’ and 
clocks for the general public. In the former 
there. have been..marked .increases..in-turn- 
ever, and in the latter marked decreases. 

The company is playing its part in the 
rebuilding of the country’s generating plant, 
as is instanced by orders received for two 
75,000 k.v.a. generator transformers for the 
new Carrington Power Station at Man- 
chester, three 58,500 k v.a. generator irans- 
formers for the Brachead generating station, 
Glasgow, and two 66,000 k.v.a. generator 
units for the new Deptford station. 

The size of the modern power transformer 
continues to merease. An order has been 
received for two 100,009 k.v.a. 132 k.v. trans- 
formers with on-load tap changing gear for 
the British Electricity Authority. These are 
the largest units bought for use in Britain. 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


The total volume of our export orders 
shews an increase of three ond a-half times 
over that of the last year before the war, and 

per cent. of our commiercial ourput has 
been exported. As an indication of our 
activity in the export field, 30 of our senior 
staff have been abroad during the year, either 
obtaining orders, studying market conditions, 
of Mcreasing our technical knowledge, so as 
© improve our products and manufacturing 
The output of the meter department 

has been a record both in numbers and value. 

The demand for radio, valves, and clocks 
has been curtailed by economic policy, and 
that for electric fires and water heaters as the 

ult of the shortage of generating plant. 
This decline of demand became apparent in 

» and so has cnly been effective for one 
quarter of our financial year. It is tikely to 
@ much more serious effect on next 

’s results. In particular as the demand 

lor electricity meters has decreased in recent 
months. Every effort is being made to 


o 


4: 


by making economies in depart- 
suffering from falling demand, and 
increasing our output of heavy plant, 
to unt our difficulties. We know that 
me rely on our excellent staff and work- 
opie to help to make the necessary adjust- 
n mand = thank. them for their good 
ing the past year. 
The report was adopted. 


cll 


t ourselves to the new conditions, and - 


_» JOHANNESBURG 


CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


‘The annual .general meeting of _share- 
holders of Johannesburg Consolidated. Invest- 
ment Company, ‘Limited, was held, on the 
23rd instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr H. J. Joel; who presided, in the course 
of his speech said; —Markets, were consider- 
ably less active during the year under review, 
and that fact largely accounts for the fall of 
£412,673 in, the profit before, providing for 
taxation. I would add that since June 30th 
political ..and economic. difficulties have 
exerted-an increasing influence on the volume 
of business on the stock markets..so that 
opportunities for selling have been further 
reduced since that date. The amount of 
£677,662 provided for taxation this year in- 
cludes United Kingdom income tax deducted 
from dividends, which ar2 included at their 
gross amount of £760,869 in the figure of 
£1,414,609 shown in the profit and loss 
account. An amount of £300,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, which now 
stands at £4,700,000, after transferring to 
capital reserve therefrom £200,000 in respect 
of share premiums. Dividend No. 56 of 
3s. 6d- per share, plus a bonus of 6d. per 
share, less United Kingdom income tax at 
the standard rate of 9s. in the 4, absorbed 
£434,500, and after these appropriations the 
balance of ‘undistributed profits carried for- 
ward showed an imerease of £2,447. to 
£339,952. 


INCREASING COSTS 


With regard to profits, increasing costs 
rather than a decreasing value of the ore 
milled have reduced profits from £23 million 
in the first six months of 1941 to £11,875,000 
in the first six months of 1948, a decrease of 
£11,125,000. The decrease in the profits 1s 
equivalent to a decrease of 5s. 5d. per ton 
milled, a decrease almost entirely accounted 
for by an increase in working costs of 5s. 3d. 
per ton. Profitability is of importance in 
many ways. It is of importance to the share- 
holder who has risked or is to be asked to 
risk his money in investments in the gold 
mining industry. It is of importance to the 
state, to which the industry contributes a 
considerable revenue from direct taxation. 
It is of importance in relation to the scale of 
production to which I have just referred. 


ORANGE FREE STATE INTERESTS 


Although there have been delays in 
deliveries of machinery and in the completion 
of contracts, which have tended to retard the 
programme in every direction, progress on 
the two mines in the Free State, Freddies 
North Lease Area, Limited, and Freddies 
South Lease Area, Limited, has been reason- 
ably satisfactory. The branch railway line 
to Odendaalsrus was opened on June 7, 1948, 
and power from the Victoria Falls and ‘Trans- 
vaal Power Company, Limited, became avail- 
able in the early part of this year. 


PLATINUM 


As a result of speculation in the United 
States of America early this year, the price of 
the metal has been forced up and the official 
price in the United Kingdom is now £19 10s. 

The production of Rustenburg Platinum 
Mines, Limited, is largely for the industrial 
market and only «a small proportion goes to 
the jewellery trade, The optimum market 
conditions therefore involve a steady demand 
and a stable price Fluctuations in price 
tend to make consumers consider substitutes: 

Good ‘progress is being made with the 
additions to the plant of Rustenburg Platinum 
Mines, Limited. © Although a substantial 
amount of profit was earmarked for capital 
expenditure, the company .was nevertheless 
able to declare a dividend of 31} per cent 
for the year to August 31, 1948. 

The report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1948; were unanimously adopted. 


“EASTWOODS LIMITED ‘ 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 
The annual general meeting of Eastwoods 
Limited was held on the 18th instant in 


Mr G. W. * nr re sere 
and managing director), in the course is 
§ och, hae The surprise decision of the 

overnment to proceed with the clearance of 
the south bank area during the next few 
months will result in our ejection from the 
Belvedere Road site, near Waterloo, upon 
which the business was founded in 1815. 

Under conditions akin to duress, we have 
been ae for another home and have 
only recent'y found suitable premises in the 
London, E,C.1. area which require major 
modifications. and the expenditure of much 
time and, money to adapt them to our re- 
quirements, but we hope to. effect the com- 
plete removal by Michaelmas, 1949, 


TOWN PLANNING 


The “1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act has already given rise to new problems 
related to properties and to the many devel- 
opment projects essential for the protection 
of our manufacturing interests, but the most 
serious difficulty and confusion have occutred 
in attempting to operate the regulations for 
the working of minerals which are vitally 
necessary tO us, as providing the raw 
materials without which production cannot 
proceed, 

While admitting the necessity for an overall 
plan following.extensive war damage, redis- 
tribution of papulation and industry and 
similar problems, it is felt that what is 
required is a much greater sense of urgency 
and a more realistic and practical approach 
to the whole ‘problem of mineral” planning: 

Our programme of expansion and recondi- 
tioning the works and plant for the post-war 
recovery was commenced as long ago as 1943 
and has-been proceeded with so far as plant, 
machinery and building licences have become 
available. In consequence we have been able 
during the past year to achieve the maximum 
efficiency from the available facilities coupled 
with a high level of production and technical 
control of the products, the results of which 
are now becoming apparent for the first time. 
Up to the close of ‘our year at March 31st 
last we reached in nearly all departments a 
new high level of output and sales: 


MEASURE OF RECOVERY 


Sales margins generally have been reduced 
as our contribution to the common need as 
current increases in manufacturing costs tend 
to be borne by the producer, and are no 
longer reimbursed automatically within the 
orbit of a controlled price structure. The ex- 
pansion of turnover from our manifold activi- 
ties is naturally reflected in the net revenue 
account in a pronounced degree, with an 
increase in the trading revenue balances from 
£111,618 to £274,491. The comparison be- 
tween the trading accounts of the two years 
is the best possible proof both of the measure 
of the recovery and of the efficacy of the steps 
taken to achieve it. The board therefore have 
had no hesitation in recommending a divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 8 
cent. After making the provisions to which 
I have referred, we are able to increase the 
carry-forward from £26,587 to £30,303 

Out of every poufid realised last year from 
services and sales rendered by your group, 
17s. 10d. was expended on raw’ materials 
and transport, maintenance and repairs, wages 
and ‘salaries, local rates and taxes and gencral 
costs of manufacture and distribution. This 
is increased to 18s. 8d. after provision for 
depreciation. Taxation takes 8d. of the small 
balance remaining and after setting aside 
23d. for essential reserves there is left on) 
5d. in the pound for distribution as dividen 
with the odd 3d. remaining to be added to the 
carry-forward, 

The report was adopted. 
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BRIG. R. S. G. STOKES’ REVIEW 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited, will be held, 
in London, on the 14th proxamo, 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circtlated with the re- 
port and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1948 :— 

The period under review has been one of 
continued expansion for the company, in all 
spheres of activity. Features of outstanding 
significance have been the record refinery 
throughput for the year; the extension of 
exploratory drilling, with some encouraging 
results; and the formation of the Regent 
Oil Company Limited—upon the dissolution 
of the petroleum board—for the optimum 
expansion of marketing facilities im the 
United Kingdom. 

The higher prices obtained for our oil 
products, offset in large measure by the in- 
creased cost of the crude oil purchased for 
refining. and the bigger scale of. operations 
combined to produce a heavily augmented 
working profit, not reflected, however, in 
any improvement in total dividend recom- 
mendations for the year. 

Before arriving at the net profit of 
£653,510, an amount of £1,750,000 has been 
provided for taxation. A liberal allowance 
of £641,979 was made for depreciation. The 
debit of £304,274 for contingencies con- 
siderably exceeded the corresponding figure 
in 1946-47, and comprised additions to in- 
ternal reserves relating to shipping operations 
and insurance and currency risks. 

£300,000 has been transferred from profits 
to the exploration and plant replacement 
reserve, and £100,000 to general reserve. 


MR DONOVAN M. TOUCHE’S 
CRITICISMS OF STEEL 
NATIONALISATION 


The thirtieth ordinary general mecting of 
Cedar Investment Trust, Limited, was held, 
on. November 19th in London, Mr D. M. 
Touche, chairman and managing director, 
presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said:—-The gross dividends and - interest 
received during the year amounted to 
£38,533, which constitutes a fresh record 
in the history of your company. The net 
revenue for the year works out at £36,363, 
which is an increase of £1,045. We again 
recommend the payment of an ordinary divi- 
dend at the rate of 6} per cent., which will 
enable £14,336 to be added to the carry 
forward. 


After dealing with various items in the - 


balance sheet, the chairman continued : — 


Now I wish to refer to some aspects of 
the disruptive’ proposals for the nationalisa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry at a 
time when it is breaking records while the 
National Slate Board is missing very modest 
targets. The first is that. the. ramifications 
of this measure are so extensive that in my 
belief it will make the continued existence of 
the system of private enterprise impossible 
in the long run. In other words, thé crucial 






by previous nationalisations and by the c¢ 
Fenarhiy, dsformed Gpition the 
agreed that to take over the assets of tie 
companies at share prices which have beeq 
held down by nationalisation fears and divi. 
dend limitation is fraudulent. 

_ In the wey of Tonos, which 
is not a Tory organ, “To rig the market 
first and then to make compulsory purchases 
at the market price is more than sharp 
Practice, it is piain dishonesty.” Steel shows 
what happens to companies which abide by 
voluntary dividend Jimitation. Proudhon, 
that. revered prophet of Socialism, laid it 
down that “property is theft,” which you 
will find on consideration is a little illogical 
as there can be no theft unless there are 
genuine property rights to infringe. What 
is abundantly clear after the treatment meted 
out to the electrical supply companies, and 
which it is. intended to mete out to the iron 
and steel companies, is that nationalisation is 
theft. British industry, dependent upon in. 
efficient public monopolies for dear 
dear steel, and dear transport, will 
little chance of competing in world markets, 
Universal impoverishment is likely to be the 
end of Socialist policy as it is the aim of 
Communist policy. Left understands 
Left it can. only be because the affinity 
between Socialism and Communism is 50 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





(Continued from page 899) 


There are broadly four different problems to be solved. The 
first is over-centralisation in an administration that is too large. 
Although nobedy can hazard more than a guess whether economic 
production of groundnuts in these two areas of East Africa is 
possible or not, many of the day-to-day problems could be over- 
come by proper leadership and the delegation of responsibility to 
the lower levels of the administration, coupled, no doubt, with 
better use of existing staff. This is apparently under investigation 
by the Overseas Food Corporation. The second problem is native 
labour. Conditions for ihese workers are acknowledged to be 
far from satisfactory. New villages have been built, but there are 
far-reaching sociological problems in any large scale resettlement 
of populations. The labour turnover is high, but this may be 
due more to the desire of the natives to return to their former 
settlements, than to inferior management. 

The other two problems are technical. The. project.is rapidly 
becoming a sunflowerseed rather than a groundnuts development 
scheme. Almost half the area is being devoted to sunflowers, 
in spite of their lower oil yield per acre than groundnuts and 
although they have no valuable residue. They are less exacting 
to grow and have so far given better returns than groundnuts. 
In an arid area where the ground tends to bake hard there are 
many technical advantages in growing a crop above ground, 
though the total supply of oils will be less than anticipated. 
The optimum rotation of crops and the type of tillage to be 
adopted also need more thought. Finally there are difficulties 
in providing adequate transportation, storage and shipping 
facilities. To a large extent the supply of equipment will help 
in the solution. But the creation of an efficient administration on 
the spot is at least as important as sending Ministers from Britain. 

* * + 


Improvement in Overseas Trade 


Considerable progress has been made in the last. twelve 
months. towards solving Britain’s trading difficulties. The expan- 
sion im exports has enabled imports to be maintained.at. a 
relatively high level despite their rising cost, andat the same time 
it has enabled the deficit to be appreciably reduced. The gap in 
October amounted to only £29 million with“imports valued at 
cif; if allowance is made for insurance and freight the visible 
deficit was probably around £12 million. The deficit for the first 
ten months of the year calculated on this latter basis amounts. to 


£209 million—a far more manageable figure than the correspond- 
ing deficit of £371 million a year ago. There are, moreover, 
indications of an improvement in the terms of trade. Measured 
by value, imports this year have been running at a monthly rate 
of 1§ per cent above last year’s, whereas for exports the monthly 
rate has increased by 37 per cent over 1947. The volume of 
retained imports has so far averaged 81 per cent of 1938 com- 
pared with 78 per cent last year, while the volume of exports 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH OVERSEAS TRADE, 1948 











Imports Total Exports 
Pee of (Percentage of 
Total c.if, Value) Total f.o.b. Value} 
po aeeeeet ee i Te 


First’ | Second | Third | First | Second | Thied 
Quarter | Quarter Quarter 


Quarter Quarter | Quarter | 











te ye ce -24 1°55 9-04 | 4-90 3°95 415 
Canada and Newfoundland | 11-66 | 41-20 | 10-31 | 4-23 |. 4-35 | 448 
Argentinas. 4. (605. .o0. 6-88 4-43 5-86 | 2-91 2-21 |. 33k 
Rest of W. Hemisphere® | 6-03 9-13 931 | 4-98) 483 | 588 
Union of South Africa... 1-73 1-3 1-50 2) He | 52 | Ta 
Rest of Sterling Area.... | 35-17 | 34-38 | 34:49 | 41-79. 39-69 | 414 
European Countriest.;..: Q1-53 | 22-73 | 23-80, | 27-48 | 30:19 | aoe 
Other Countries......... 5-76 | 9-22 | 5-60 | 6-37 | 7-26 | 60 

ac nangeciontnsesilcieninnasaitstadioniamene cilbvatintatineaplibenieg! ed 

Tote: A. Rei | 100-00 | 100-00 | 200-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 10000 


i el 


* Excludes Sterling Area countries but includes Japan and Philippines. 
t Including their overseas possessions other than those in Western Hemisphere 


has expanded from an average of 6 per cent above the prewat 
level in 1947 to 33 per cent above this year. 

More important than the change in the total deficit is the 
change in the dollar deficit, of which a large part is now met by 
ECA grants and loans. During the third quarter, the deficit 
with the United States and Canada declined further, but the gap 
with the rest of the western hemisphere increased, and the 
deficit for the whole area was slightly higher. The value of 
exports to the United States, Canada and Argentina during this 
period has shown a welcome expansion and a larger proporti 
of total exports went to those markets. But the increase in exports 
to the United States was more than offset by the large increase 
in imports, especially tobacco, from that country. Up to te 


‘third quarter of this year the proportion of total imports coming 
‘from the United States has fallen continuously since the beg 


ning of 1947. But between June and September it jumped from 
74 per cent of the total to 9 per cent. Part of this’ 


_tepresents ECA supplies—in particular, apparently, of tobacc® 
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“a the week ‘ded Sade kg | ee snag | gee” a | 
‘total ordinary Tevenue _Was _ __ Other Debt >— . ‘ax Reserve Certs, 1,174 ' 
against ordinary expenditure « k ae Toe . NOVEMBER 2° di | ' 
and. issues. to Sinking funds nil Rae Drie ’ Ways & Means Ad ; 
including .. sinking. sone allocations ¢ Cth. s mdanecis 2 vances |... .¢. 8. | 20,100 \ ISSUE DEPARTMENT t 
0,573,000,.the -surplus accrued since Ap ; i ASC es Be eee ee Eee £ 
#0 js 4276,209,912 against _ {231,614,000 cena, 935 | : 12,215 Note Lime Govt a - i fis. 
for the corresponding, Peviad a "year ago. ; | inBanke ‘eng Securities ... 1288,169 1eo6e3 
bee Se partment ., € | Other Secs. . 
ORDINARY AND SE ne AANCiNG “FLOATING DEBT an sin 9,884 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 4 mithoas . Amt. of Fid————_—+ 
Issue ....... 1300,000,006 
Receipts into the Gold Coin and 
ON AF 1d ta. pet : 
apiece: 2474833 
1300,247,833 130,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ....../. 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 324,053,941 













Revenue “{°)i $3 Oe ES ey SES ee A Pe Re gO ge eg ee he I ee ge * 3,384,721 | Other Secs.:- 52,160,925 
Income Tax...... i “5 des “sls Public Deps.:- 26,565,007 | Discounts and 
OS PR 700, 250 “0 saat 1429-5 Public Acds.* 13,277,530 Advances... 28,852,920 
Estate, etc., | 4,600 2 6-8 }1441-0 H.M: Treas. Securities... 23,308,005 
SUMED: « Sun cicns’ 650; 1,200 “8 ia 1441-0 Special Acct. _ 14,287,177 
Profits Tax 300} 8,709 Run 1455+5 Notes. ....- ++ 67,170,206 
BP.T. . “0 1460-5 Other Deps.:- 401,934,920} Coin...... +s» 3,052,576 
Other Inland Rev. | fee 3 “S| 18°8 71460-5 Bankers,.... 802,729,297 
Special Coutributn. | 50,000 1,300 ¥ ns ele Other Accts, 99,205,623 
22,809 22,053 _ ‘3 446,437,648 446,437,648 
nate oeale ‘ 0 uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
toon. + saat ete ot , 0 of Motel saeeet fae Dividend Accounts, 
eee “0 0 
Total Customs & { j “6 | °5 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
NGO wo cs anal 1 8 19,073, 25,596 i 


(£ million) 























Be 
13,053. 12, 
Surplus War ¢Stoged 102 00,126,878 70,8 
Surplus Receipts | 
from Trading ... | 87 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 
Wireless Licences. | 11,00 
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Crown Lands... .. 12.35-6)1234- 01238: 1 
Tet, ti from! 10: giAppiea! 

mndry Loans. 600 Ses Be ane Oftere ‘Allotted men “8 
Miscell. Receipts..| 68,000, 189,638 102, $14 8,799 eee tae | t AG 3 61:2 
Total Ord. Rev... | 992492056519 43, 540! 57,163 170-0 oa "0 21299. 211299. f 
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; : ; 
Post Office. 2... 150,2 s “ 2,600, 3,270 a 170-0 . Banking 
Income Tax on) 295-8 | 170-0 . Deposi 
E.P.T. Refunds 16; 580°. 153 284-6 | 170-0 2-84 14-01 153} 18-3 
: 263-8 | 170-0 3-31 T 3! 12-8 1463 
Mery ee 46,719) 60,586 2735 | 170-0 3-14 Bankers . 4 312-1] 313-4) 302-7 
269-2 | 190-0} 10 1-90 } 426.5) 435-9) 428-8 
ut of t d : : Total... -5! 433- : 
ee. re] agg) 8 Ee wanes | seh ss) 4 
cet, ae aa we Bs 
Expenditure 10 1:97 : 376°8, 382-5! 376-3 
10 1-89 2 so 69-3) -70«2 
% 
“ Proportion 15-8 $a 16-3 








ORDINARY On November 19th applications for bills to be paid on 
ExrenpitureE Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday me ee rece ‘irom {1,80 walioa to 2,30 
. & Man, of were accepted as to about 52 per cent of the amount ae March 4, . 
Nat. Debt ..... applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 


Pa ments to N. 


prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
freland........ 


pono on Satiirday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted “Tue Economist” InpEX OF WHOLESALE 


Other Cons. Fund | £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are ° PRICES 
Services ....... being  snbed for November 26th. For the week ended 1927 } 
Novemiber 27th the Banks will be asked for Treasury (1927 = 100) 


iost, deposits to the amount of £40 million (maximum). 


Total Ord. ae 
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Post Office. 2.2... at 

Income Tax i 
E.P.T. Refunds | 16, 


» in otals, 
Week Ended bi or. 1 to 


Nov, 13, 











} 51 580-153 
Rotel 3 SS 314285 959462 1882512 62 183) 73,059 Savings Certificates -— 
RHCMG Gs iisdi. 23... 
After decreasing none ne balances by £35,494 to Repayments ........4..- 


: GOLD AND SILVER 
17,720,133 to £25,698 ‘aiiliion. ees The Bank of d's Official buying “price for. gold 


63,078,966, the other ions for the week increased 
the gross National Debt Sirs £11,7 


a per fine ounce throughout the week, 


rices were as follows :— 








































Hn Geng: Acneamadationl, Ack thy we. Repaymenis ooe 00 ‘Ge3 | 1,088 
a: +36 ppemineasidnes eieihin diay tbe apmrosayentes: +> 5,088 st eT 542 ars 380 5 
thousand) = ee = ae ieee i "oe 390,309 
Pest Otfce snd Teeeraph toey) Acts, 1946 and nt peyenmnls <iis.acc... | 6588 | 382,608 
Be ease tate eae F wg RT. 3658 | Lon | 1.107 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, Raat sec. 4(1).. erry 





Total Net Savings. ......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on are 


Local Authorities tonae Act, 1945, see. 3(1).-.... 3,400 
Cotion (Centralised B and 19, Pot Act, ss, see. ae NN - 6,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and. ns 335 
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AG G REGATE ASSETS 


‘ZEALAND 


Incorporated with fimuted ability un New Zealand 


y) 


Represemted at over 260 points 

in New Zealond ond at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales. 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Semoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 


1. Queen Victrote Se E.c.4 
nager P. L. Porter, General Manager 


O M Samuel, Manager 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF .SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


Principal: R. W. WILSON, B.Sc.(Eng.), A.C.G.1,, Whit, Sch., 
D.LC., A.M.LE. 


DEPARTMENT ‘OF COMMERCE 


Applications are inyited for the post of LECTURER in ECONOMICS 
and cognate subjects to Intermediate Degree standard, to commence 
duties at the earliest possible date. Candidates should be graduates in 
Economics or Commerce and experience in businesg and teaching is 
desirable, Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale. 
Application forms, together with further particulars, may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a ae addressed envelope, and 
should be returned to the Principal of the College, Victoria Circus, 
Southend-on-Sea, within a fortnight of the date of this advertisement. 

H. BOYES WATSON, Chief Education Officer. 

Education Office, Warrior Square, . Southend-on-Sea. 

Novembér 10, 1948. 


LEICESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 


Principat: H. L. HASLEGRAVE, Wh.Sc., M.A. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
M.Se.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer on the stair 
of the School of Commerce. ‘ 

Preference will be given to the holder of a degree or diploma in Social 
Science ae Psychology), but candidates with other qualifications 
will be eonsidered. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, College of Technology and Commerce, The Néwurke, Leicester, fo 
whom completed forms should be returned within two weeks of the date 


of this advertisement. 
ELFED THOMAS, Director of Education. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the ~post of General Works Manager 

4& of a large, well-known and progressive manufacturing concern in 
the Home Counties. The successful candidate will be appointed to the 
Executive Board of Directors after a probationary period. Applicants 
should have Hons, Degree in Engineering, Maths or Chemistry, wide 
technical and executive experience in process type of industry (prefer- 
ably foedstufts). The position wil] involve the ¢o-ordination at highest 
jevel of the work of an executive team of high calibre and proven ability 
in similar capacity is necessary. The position will carry a big salary 
as well as pension, life insufance and other benefits, Only men with 
drive, wide executive experience and a flair for getting ihings done can 
be considered. The vacancy is already known to all exetutives withm 
the Compasy,—Applications, giving full statement of education, career 
and current salary level, should be marked ‘ Confidential-*-and-sheuld 
be addressed to 
40 Berkeley Square, 
A CCOUNTANT: A small manufacturing firm requires an accountant 
ak whose responsibilities would inelude:—Preparing balance sheets. 
Keeping normal financial accounts. Maintaining production cost control 
procedure, Applicants should be between 30 and 40 years of age. Must 
have had experience of cost accounting, should preferably hold some 
recognised. accountancy. qualification, Salary will be between £500 and 
£750 per annum accerding to ability and the post affords ample oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of personal initiative. Written applications, 
giving age. and details..of experience, should be addressed to: The 
Managing Director, A. Garstin & Company, Limited, Colindale avenue, 
London, N.W,3. 

tHARTERED or Incorporated Accountant required in London as 

/ Seeretary and Accountant to important group companies marketing 
colonial produce. General business or administrative experience an 
edvantage..Age about 35 to 40. Substantial salary coniméisurate 
with responsibilities will be offered to suitable candidate. Write full 
particulars to: Box 3875, “¢7o Whites,~ Ltd:,- 72, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








| NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
» ($100) per share, . payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
December. 15, 1948, to shareholilers of record at the close of 
business November, 25, 1948, 
Toronto, By Order of fhe Board, 
«November, 17, 1948. js R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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*"Deinted io Great Britain by St. CRemanxs Press, 10s; Portugal 1 
. at 22 Ryder Sirest, St. James's, London, §.W.1. U.S. Repre: 
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Managi Director;-e/o Masius and Fergusson Ltd., 
London W.1. 










Head Office---CAIRO 
“FULLY PAID CAPITAL 7 
RESERVE FUND - = = £3,000, 
5 London Office: — ni ae a 
6&7 King William Street, E.C.4, | 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 




















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 17 
ASSETS EXCEED 


é 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEEOD €189,000,000 
(1947 Accounts; - 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
GOLD COAST STATISTICAL OFFICE — 


Applications are invited for the following vacanci Oftice ‘ol 
OO eereans eee ok in the Gold Const _— ae ¥ 

Superintendent of Organisation and Methods: to be responsible 
carrying out reketiqatisne nto departmental methods of keepin reas 
and statistics, and-into accounting and cost accounting proc re, tor 
the study of routine business in order to ensure efficient use of staff, 
-— a eo — prepare 5 meteeetion. He will advise a 

o ew work, and on , 

or eee ee < existing work. eee ee 

ry: £1,400-£1,600 according to qualifications (including overseas 
pay). In the first instance on contract of 18-20 h : at 

oon Gee re the Government. — renewable 
2) Statistical Officers (3); to be r nsible for the plannin 
analysis of statistics. First- or second-class honours anti (or <i 
lent qualification) required, in Statistics, Mathematics, Economics or 
other appropriate main subjects combined with statistics. Candidates 
should have had wide practical experience in statistical work. > 
Salary: Two posts at £1,000 and one at £1,200 Une ng Ovstecns Same 
renewa at 


In the first. instanee on contract of 18-20 months, to 
the discretion of the Government. 

(3) Administrative Assistant: to relieve the Government Stati 
of work comnected with routine administration. Candidates 
— a degree in rorennce e ee ime equivalent qualification), 
and some experience in a nistrative w referably in Government 
Departments or-darge local authority. x , ; 

Salary: Starting salary in the scale £600-£€°) according to experi 
but not higher than £800 a year, including overseas pay. Pensiona 
appointment. 

(4) Supervisor of Calculating Pool: to be responsible for the organiga+ 
tion of computing work, and the training of staff. Candidates should 
have had wide experience in advanced computing work. j 

Salary: £600 a vear (including overseas pay). In the first instance on 
contract of 18-20 months, to renewa at the discretion of the 
Government, co seis 

Write for application form, giving brief details of age, qiialifications 
and experience, Page this advertisement, to the Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial ce, eee Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, within two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 





ec ag a errno do —tandinnte poavnteninne 


Exes executive in Marketing, Merchandising and Adver- 
4 tising fleld seeks permanent position in U.S.A. with British Com- 
pany having established American connections. Advertiser is British 
subject.with U.S. Resident Alien Status and has background of 15 years’ 
business experience in America—For all- particulars write Box &98,..« 
PPLICATIONS are invited from University Graduates ‘(under % 
4% age of 25) in statistics or mathematics, for a position in the Mar 
Research Dept, of a large nationally-known manufacturing Company 
The position is one in which wide seepe for individual work will 
offered after preliminary training, and candidates must possess 
capacity for independent work. The person appointed will requir 
to reside in the North of England. A good commencing salary 
prospects are offered. Send complete particulars of education and 
qualifications to Box 885. Z 


/ ancés in the Midlands, employing 3.500. Chartered or Incor 
Accountant preferred with. industr experience, including mechan 
accounting and standard costing. Salary £1,500-£1,.750 per annum, 
according to experience. _Contributory pension scheme in ope f 
Firm's own staff have been advised of the vacancy.—Write, giving 
particulars, to Box No. N.8591, 43 Hertford Street, London, W.1. 

NDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION OR TRADE ASSOCIATIONS-~ 

Scotsman (40), available now. Chartered Accountant and Cost 
Accountant. Twenty-five years’ experience Glasgow and London a 


Oe Eee ee wep ee ene eer ose eareuee in, 9 Veit ae 
YHIEF. ACCOUNTANT required by manufacturers of or inconpordtad 


fessional, commercial and Trade ciation secretarial work, includimg. . 
six years secretary/manager war ool trading Compeny, tu : 
£250,000 p.a. Accounting, investigations and reports, statistics, f 
trial organisation, price agreements, negotiations Government Depatt- 
ments and Trades Unions.—Wm. Eadie, 1 don Terrace, Glasgow, W.2 


VS Se public company has vacancy for well educated mam 
'Y as assistant to an executive. Public School and University 

tien an advantage, The. post which offers excellent prospects 
entail a thor engi training leading to an executive position. Applicants 
must have real interest in organisation and management. vious 
experience essential.—Box 893. .... 
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fete YOU BUY A GREENHOUSE study the illustrated : 

82 of the precision-made Waldor.”’ Aristocrat’ rustiess oy eee. 
house, Pat. No, 603410, post free from Waldor Tool and Gauge Co. . 
eaaoed | Droitwich. é | 

St., Kingsway, London, W.C2. Publi: y by 

ntative:’ R. S. Parley, 111, Broadway, New York, 
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